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INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


e The President’s Message 
for April 








Wiha the hearts of parents through all the world is the prayer 
that life may be kind to the younger generation. Though unspoken this 
prayer moves them to work hard, to save wisely, to dream happily of 
future years. They build their hopes upon the sand unless in some fine 
way they teach that life, like a mirror, reflects what we as individuals 
hold before it. A kind world can exist only when out of the heart of 
each of us come understanding and goodwill. We need not expect 
perfection in others, for the mirror reflects our own lack. We can 
expect kindness and friendliness only if we have it for others. 


ie of a million homes there comes a plea for peace and goodwill. 
Out of our world, the children of all nations call to us for protection 
and security. They count on us, to whom they have been intrusted, to 
keep faith with them, to keep their feet in “quiet paths.” 


; as | write, war clouds hover over Europe. The children are 
forgotten. Because a new political power, a new philosophy of society, 
a greed for power spring menacingly to the front, men, women, and 
children are of little consideration. They will be swept ruthlessly into 
war and its horrors unless we together can show that greater than a 
nation’s lust for power or expansion is the power of men and women 
to protest war and to build rationally for the needs of humanity. 


a” local parent-teacher groups should promote the study of interna- 
tional relations and should impress their members, both parents and 
teachers, with the fact that their attitudes and comments influence chil- 
dren toward goodwill and appreciation or toward prejudices and 
intolerance. We can all make these beginnings toward peace which, if 
promoted by our million and a half members, will lead to world under- 
standing and to proper protection for children. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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The Stran Steel House at a Century of Progress 


BUILD YOUR HOUSE 
AROUND YOUR FAMILY 


Why It Is Important to Plan Your House 
Around the Special Needs of Your Family 


By BLANCHE HALBERT 


LIVE not in myself, but I become a por- 
| of that around me,” said Lord 
Byron, a man inspired by beauty and love 
of nature. So it is with our houses. We 
are influenced by our surroundings and we 
become a part of our everyday home life. 
Our houses and their furnishings, the uses 
of equipment or the lack of it, privacy or 
the lack of it, provision for recreation or 
the lack of it—all affect the family. We 
are too much in the habit of accepting con- 
ditions as they are. We believe ugliness 
to be a necessary evil, particularly in small 
houses. We forget that beauty is just 
around the corner, and will come at our 
call. 

We have gone on and on living in houses 
with too little regard for their suitability 
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to the family. No longer do we build 
houses as houses. We now build them 
around family activities. Although the 
routine of one family’s everyday life may 
be quite like that of any other family, its 
habits of living differ, and one family’s 
activities and uses of leisure may be wholly 
unlike those of another. The best place on 
earth to find the real joy in living is at 
home, providing it is the right sort of 
home; and this right sort of home is de- 
pendent in part upon the comforts, conven- 
iences, and attractiveness of the house itself. 

Before any family acquires a house it 
should study the needs and the desires of its 
members. What are some of the factors 
in house planning—some of the needs of 
the usual family? First, there is the size 
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of the family and the number and ages of 
children to be considered; the needs and 
activities of the different members, includ- 
ing their work hours, their leisure hours, 
their likes and dislikes. Second, there must 
be a place for group living—that is, for 
family members of all ages; and there is 
also need for privacy for both adults and 
children. 

The planning of the house has its effect 
on child development, for children should 
have spaces and appointments of their own 
—their own rooms when possible; storage 
space for their toys; doorknobs which they 
can reach; hooks sufficiently low on which 
to hang their clothing; tables, seats, and 
chairs appropriate in size; and places for 
active play as well as for quiet games. So 
important is this active play requirement 
that a Better Homes demonstration house 
in a midwestern city included a “Rumpus 
Room”’ in its basement. This was equipped 
for recreation and strenuous play. It was 
built with a consideration for heat, light, 
and proper ventilation. It was attractive. 


Practicality and Attractiveness 


Fiowm these general considera- 
tions for the family it is necessary to plan 
the relationship of rooms and arrangements 
for convenience and attractiveness. Why 
must the living area in the average house 
be so broken with windows and doors that 
there is little space for large pieces of 
furniture? Why must the living room 
have no access to the living area of the 
grounds? Why are so many small houses 
planned with a breakfast room between the 
kitchen and the dining room? Why is there 
not easier access between the kitchen and 
the telephone; the kitchen and the front 
door? Why are the range, the refrigerator, 
and the china closets placed as far as pos- 
sible from the dining room? Why do not 
more bedrooms and more kitchens have 
cross ventilation? Why is there so little 
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consideration, when the house is planned, 
for articles to be stored, and for the loca- 
tion of these storage spaces for clothing, 
cleaning and laundry equipment, food and 
supplies, winter and summer necessities, 
toys and books, and countless other articles? 
Why is there no planning for growing 
children? 

If before buying or building a house 
families would study and analyze the 
activities that are to go on in the house, 
the use that each individual will make of it, 
the location of equipment for convenience, 
and the arrangement of rooms for lighting 
and sunshine, many bad mistakes might be 
eliminated. The proportions of rooms, 
space for furniture and careful selection of 
furniture, natural lighting and artificial 
lighting all add to the comfort, practical 
enjoyment, and attractiveness of the home. 


Architecture 


New planning a house around the 
operations and needs of the family is not all 
of the problem, for the house plan will 
dictate the style of architecture and the type 
of house; and this exterior architecture has 
a good deal to do with the beauty of the 
house. So the plan must be considered with 
regard to the exterior, that it may have 
good proportion and balance. The windows 
must not be too many or too few, and they 
must be properly placed. Doorways are 
most important to beauty, and their place- 
ment and attractiveness should not be 
neglected. So in planning for the interior, 
the exterior must also be considered. ‘The 
exterior again must be considered with re- 
gard to the home site and other houses in 
the neighborhood. 

So often the house is planned with no 
consideration to the site. It must rest com- 
fortably upon it. Not every style of 
architecture is appropriate for every site. 
Hilltops, hillsides, and the topography in 
general dictate somewhat the style— 
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whether or not it is Colonial, English, 
Spanish, Italian, or Modern American. 
Every effort should be made also to provide 
a view, particularly from the living room; 
and the grounds should be planned and 
planted not only for beauty but for use. 
Housing specialists have been working 
for years on the problem of placing houses 
on their particular sites so that all possible 
sunlight may be admitted into the rooms. 
In some parts of the country houses hexag- 
onal in shape have been built; and other 
liberties have been taken with architectural 
design in order to place windows so that 


sunshine may reach all rooms. Some hous- 





ing specialists maintain that it is often 
possible to place a house on a typical fifty- 
foot lot so that a half hour of sunshine may 
be obtained in each room sometime during 
the day. All of this experimentation is im- 
portant, as many family members neces- 
sarily spend considerable time indoors, and 
it is essential to have the sun’s rays pene- 
trate all possible corners of the house. 
There is too little opportunity for living 
out of doors and this is because there is 
perhaps not one comfortable spot provided 
in the grounds of most of our homes for 
rest or relaxation. The living rooms of the 
house should open directly out to the living 
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areas of the grounds and there should be 
provision for shade, as well as exposure to 
sunshine, and seats for comfortable reading, 
Walks should not be too 
narrow, for how unsociable is the garden 
path that provides only for single file. 


rest, or work. 


Standards of Living 


F anne families can seldom use plans 
of city houses, for the farm family carries 
on many activities that are not carried on 
in the city. So farm families as well as 
urban families must build their houses 


around their activities. 


There is just as 


This charming 

three-room cottage 

was built to fit the 

lot on which it 
stood 


Courtesy Better 
Homes in America 


much bad housing in our country districts 


as in our cities. Slum houses may be 


found in the country as well as in 
the city. Overcrowding, bad housekeep- 
ing, and _ inefficient household manage- 


ment are responsible for some of the slum 
conditions. The Committee on Farm and 
Village Housing of the President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership concluded that the presence of 
more persons than rooms constitutes crowd- 
ing. Bad housing may often come from the 
carelessness and ignorance of the family. 
Children as well as adults should be taught 


real home values—such as cleanliness, 
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orderliness, attractiveness, family coopera- 
tion, and cooperative spirit. ‘They should 
be taught also that a good home represents 
to a large extent improvements that family 
members can make themselves, and that the 
children should take pride in these self- 
made improvements. Too often the home 
becomes so great an embarrassment to the 
child that he prefers to get away from it 
rather than to invite his young friends to it. 

For many years we have been endeavor- 
ing to improve our housing and our stan- 
dards of living. We have been inching 
along. Families live better than they did 
ten years ago and considerably better than 
they did twenty years ago. We must not 
only maintain these standards but we must 
continue to raise them. We must not let 
the depression break our line of progress. 
Every effort must be made for home 
improvement during the hardest of times. 

There is much to be attained in building 
our homes to suit our families. Every com- 
munity should concern itself with its hous- 
ing problems, for every child should have 
his chance at good health and the finest 
opportunities for character development. 
A home not suitable in its ventilation, sun- 
light, convenience, attractiveness, and 
beauty should not be accepted by the com- 
munity in which it is erected, for com- 
munities should not only know but demand 
good housing. 


New Types of Houses 


Eevaey year brings new home im- 
provements, better methods, and new stan- 
dards. New construction and new materials 
are now being subjected to experimentation, 
and it has been predicted that they will 
reduce the cost of housing. One of the 
outstanding experiments is that of the 
“Dymaxion House,” planned by R. Buck- 
minster Fuller, which shows almost un- 
limited possibilities in mechanics. This is 
an octagonal affair built on a mast. The 
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outside walls are hollow, the doors are in- 
flated and roll up at the pressing of a 
button. The air is filtered of dust and 
odors. The floors are inflated also, and 
mechanical devices reduce the housework to 
a few minutes daily. The various decks are 
connected by an elevator running through 
the mast. The first story is a combination 
garage and hangar. The second story pro- 
vides for living quarters, and the top deck 
for recreation and play. Mr. Fuller’s idea 
is to develop a factory-made house which 
may be set up in a few hours. 

The frameless steel houses which are 
now being constructed are examples of 
shop fabrication and some have been erected 
for demonstration. These are made from 
flat rolled steel and the walls are built in 
the factory in large sections, room wide 
and story high. 

There are many other experiments also 
in steel, for the improved methods of treat- 
ing steel so that it does not rust are bring- 
ing important results. Steel frames, floors, 
and walls are now being used. 

In Germany, and in a few other Euro- 
pean countries, the all-metal, factory-made 
house seems to be receiving favor. The ex- 
teriors of some of these houses are entirely 
of copper. In these houses the erection is 
merely an assembly job. 

Glass as well as porcelain is being used 
in new types of houses, but little progress 
has as yet been made. New methods of 
heating, air cooling, and air conditioning 
are making their way forward, and soon 
will, no doubt, be used in low-cost houses. 

Whether or not America becomes a 
country of good houses will depend to a 
large extent upon our families. If they 
want and expect good houses that will suit 
their nmeeds—houses that will beautify 
rather than mar the landscape, houses that 
will attract children to spend more of their 
leisure time at home—then they and their 
communities must demand high standards 
in the houses that are. provided for them. 
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IVE years ago there was a meeting of a 

woman’s club which gathers once a 
month at the houses of its various members. 
The attendance on this particular day was 
large, not because there was business of 
special interest afoot, but because the meet- 
ing took place in a new house which every- 
one was curious to see. It was a large 
house, glistening with fresh paint, resplen- 
dent with the shining wood of new furni- 
ture and the sheen of expensive fabrics. 
Perhaps it wasn’t the most subtle or artis- 
tic house, but it was attractive. 

Large, sunny rooms were decorated in 
bright clear colors. 
house had delighted in carrying their 
scheme of decoration into every nook and 
corner. Each pillow, rug, and curtain 
struck its proper note in the harmony of 
the whole. No detail had been neglected. 
Each shelf of the tremendous linen closet 
in the upper hall was edged with three 
ruffles, to match three of the colors in 
the chintz at the windows. 

This winter the hospitable owner of the 
house again opened its doors to the same 
organization. For five years I had carried 
the memory of that new, resplendent man- 
sion with its bright rugs, its gay taffeta 
curtains, its many ruffles. As I sat in it 
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The owners of the 


By Mary EstHer DyKEMA 


again, not listening to the business of the 
meeting as I should have been doing but 
observing the house, I grew as sad as one 
does upon meeting an acquaintance who 
has been ravaged by a long illness. 

The bright curtains were faded in 
streaks. In the middle of the drawing- 
room rug was a large stain. The ceiling, 
where the canvas had been applied too soon 
after the plastering was done, had a well- 
advanced case of varicose veins. In the 
visible corner of an adjoining room was a 
system of cracks which augmented the de- 
sign of the wall paper, but not to its ad- 
vantage. The arms of the generalissimo 
couch before the fireplace were threadbare. 
I remembered my admiration of the fabric 
that had led me to look it up in a sample 
book to see if I couldn’t have it on a chair 
in our house, and my regret on finding 
that it was nine dollars a yard. The rug 
in the hall, upon which merciless, revealing 
sunshine now poured, was just plain dirty. 

At the windows, behind the woebegone 
blue taffeta hangings, were new Celanese 
glass curtains, gleamingly bright. These 
curtains were the room’s one gesture toward 
upkeep and they looked, in the shabby, run- 
down room, like a shining top hat on a 
ragged beggar. 
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The Upkeep of a House 
Can Be Reduced by 
Careful Choice of 
Building Materials, 
Furnishings, and 
Decorations 





*‘Comfortably Shabby’’ 


F eesveuns, in fiction, you read 
of a room which is “comfortably shabby.” 
The author seems to feel that the very 
shabbiness of the furniture and walls and 
rugs contributes something to the comfort, 
the livableness of a room. But is it the 
shabbiness which is comfortable? You 
never hear of a room that is ‘‘comfortably 
dirty” or “comfortably untidy.” Isn’t it 
true that the comfortably shabby room is 
comfortable not because it is disreputable 
but because it is arranged well for the use 
of its occupants, because it is neat and clean, 
because as successful a room as possible has 
been produced from the materials offered ? 
The members of the household where this 
comfortably shabby room is in use may en- 
joy its comfort, but they rarely enjoy its 
shabbiness. They forget about it, perhaps, 
for long intervals. But to bring a new 
friend into it produces an acute awareness 
of the hole in a rug, or the protruding 
stuffing of a chair. 

We put up with worn-out, shabby pos- 
sessions when we simply can’t afford to put 
them in order, or to buy others. And 
shouldn’t we be careful to see that we have 
a reserve fund on hand for repair and 
replacement so that we may make the best 
of our possessions and have our houses as 
attractive as possible? 
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Planning for Upkeep 


Wr umm we build a new house, 
do we say to ourselves: “Are we going to 
be able to keep this house in the style we 
are allowing it to expect?” 

We are so busy straining every nerve to 
meet the contractor’s payments and the . 
present is so absorbing that the future has 
no chance to put in a word for itself. And 
then, even if we have rather large incomes, 
perhaps we have never considered how large 
a proportion of the value of our house and 
its furnishings must be spent in upkeep. 
We acquire our house by gritting our teeth, 
and frequently all we can do for the next 
ten years is to hang on to it. 

Other elements enter in. The children 
start going away to school. That ravaging 
monster, an expensive illness, invades our 
domestic territory. We go on a fine trip, 
and come home with abundant material for 
reminiscence but very little in the way of 
funds. And all these things are justifiable 
(except the illness, which we seldom accept 
with equanimity) and to be expected. So 
would we not be wiser, when planning 
our houses, to take these facts into 
consideration: 

a. We may not grow richer as rapidly 

as we optimistically expect. 

b. Something may happen to create added 

expense. 
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Therefore, let’s build the house a trifle 
smaller, a little less elaborate, and try to 
keep it at its best always. 

Houses should be built with upkeep in 
mind. A brick house, in the under-ten- 
thousand price range, for instance, costs 
about a thousand dollars more to build than 
a frame house. It is obviously wiser to 


invest that extra thousand, as it will rap- 
idly be balanced by 


If we have graduated from the furniture 
purchased when we were married twenty 
years ago, when we bought what was “the 
thing” because we had no particular taste 
or preference, to what is “the thing” today, 
we have a strange medley. 


Selecting the Furniture 


"Tas astonishing fact is that so 
many householders 








reduced upkeep costs. 
Painting doors and 
window frames every 
other year is a mere 
fraction of the cost of 


painting an entire 
house. If we have the 
capital to construct 


our original building 
of the finest material 
there is great eventual 
saving. <A_ perfectly 
built house costs less 
to heat, less to repair 
(because there aren't 
sO many repairs) than 
a cottage of mediocre 
construction. Provided 
that we have the 
money for the original 
investment, the better 
built house is the wiser 
purchase. 

Let us say that we 
have constructed the 
shell of our house in 
the very best manner 





THE PUDDLE 
By DorotHy Marie Davis 


I play at being big. 

This puddle is my sea 
And I am mighty Neptune 
With scales all over me. 


I'll set this leaf adrift 
And it will be a ship. 
It will sail to China 

Or Holland on a trip. 


I'll make an awful storm 

By splashing. On that stone 
My sailor will be wrecked 
And have to live alone. 


Now, my sea is calm. 

Look in it—see that tree? 

And there, all up-side-downsy 
And looking up—is me! 


have practically no 
taste at all in selecting 
their possessions. They 
will be pleased by one 
type of object at one 
time and by an entirely 
different type at anoth- 
er. As their rooms 
evolve through a pe- 
riod of years, they 
will be gradually filled 
with an assortment 
of wholly unrelated 
objects. 

The library of one 
extremely well-to-do 
American family con- 
tains some remarkably 
uncongenial objects. 
To begin with, the 
room—in a beautifully 


built house of the 1910 


Silhouette by Helen Hatch 


Colonial style — had 
green brocade _ walls 
and solid mahogany 


woodwork of the deep- 
est shade of chocolate. 








possible, according to 
our financial situation at the time of con- 
struction. Then we move in. Sometimes 
we enter a new house with a loud fanfare 
of new furniture, rugs, and draperies; 
sometimes with a combination of our old 
possessions and new supplementary articles. 
If our taste has always been good, and if we 
have always liked the same sort of things, 


the two groups melt imperceptibly together. 
402 


These were the fur- 
a beautiful Pembroke table, 
bought because the family knew the man 
who made it and were fond of him; an 
ugly, shiny mahogany claw-foot table, pur- 
chased in 1908; a magazine holder of the 
painted ‘gift shop” variety; a tremendous, 
obese couch, slip-covered in a pleasing linen; 
a French bergére, covered in Toile de Jouy; 
and actually—two moderne 


nishings: 


armchairs, 
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Photographs courtesy Better Homes in America 


The illustrations used with this article show that simple, inexpensive but sturdy furniture 


and fabrics can be beautiful and attractive. 


The room shown above, from a boy-built house, 


was furnished at a cost of $385.21 


purchased when the owner was in a humor- 
ous mood. The lamps ran the whole gamut 
of lamp-conception: one Tiffany lamp in 
green bronze; one bronze base with parch- 
ment shade; one polychrome bridge lamp 
with silk shade and rosebud trimmings; one 
Colonial glass lamp with crystal pendants, 
an heirloom in the family. 

Fach article in this room had been an 
individual acquisition, with no regard for 
the other pieces and with no consideration 
The 


decorative effect of the room was just as 


of any general scheme of decoration. 


successful as the social effect of a dinner 
party would be if the guests were one Hun- 
Russian, 
Englishman, one Swede, and one French- 


garian, one German, one one 
man, no one of whom spoke any other 
language than his own. 

It is just as true that in the house of a 
person of good taste a room may be made 
up of unrelated objects brought from all 
parts of the world and still be harmonious 
and pleasing from a decorative point of 
view. One of the most successful houses 
I know combines antiques from the Orient 
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in brocades, prints, a small tea table, a 
gorgeous red chest; good English pieces; 
and modern upholstery. The tying-up fea- 
ture is color—a warm grey background, 
green and grey and Chinese red slip-covers, 
and hangings of the quiet, lovely red of the 
old chest. The dining room has French 
peasant furniture; but because the simple 
background continues and the colors in the 
glazed chintz are the same, the room has 
unity with the living room. 


Lasting Qualities 


I; may seem that we are a long 
way from the subject of upkeep. However, 
perhaps the selection of our important 
pieces of furniture is of great significance 
so far as keeping the house in order over 
a period of years is concerned. For, pro- 
vided we are fairly sure of the sort of thing 
we like, it is wise to buy good things which 
will last many years rather than their in- 
ferior equivalents. 

Unfortunately, taste does not automati- 
cally arrive with matrimony, that being the 
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rose-tinted period in which most of us start 
Many a bride 
has gone out and dispersed her wedding 
checks on a collection of unrelated chairs 
and tables, and then spent years regretting 
almost every purchase. 

It is desirable, for instance, to know the 
sort of thing we like, at the start. Then, 
if each piece of furniture, each yard of 
fabric that we buy can be fundamentally 
good so that we won’t grind our teeth 
every time we look at it, our homes will 
have more continuing beauty. But if we 
don’t know what we like, perhaps it is best 
to buy the cheapest furniture possible, so 
that changing our minds won’t be too pain- 
ful financially. But we must take this into 
consideration. If a room is started with 
fine pieces, matchwood furniture will never 
look well as supplements. If a decorative 
scheme is founded on hand-blocked linen, 
it is dificult to continue it with gingham. 
Fine fabrics last longer and grow old more 
gracefully than cheap ones. A slightly 
faded chintz retains much of its original 
charm if it has fine drawing and good 
color; a cheap bright one is ugly when it 
has lost its youth. 

I once watched a decorator change the 
mind of a friend of mine who wanted a 
slip-cover for a couch. She suggested ging- 
ham in a bright check, which nicely killed 
the chintz in the room. 


our householding careers. 


“Yes, it’s cheap,” agreed the decorator. 
“Tt won’t fade. It will last two years, and 
you will dislike it every minute of the 
time.”” My friend looked up in surprise. 
“But,” continued the decorator, “if you 
buy this glazed chintz in the soft, checked 
pattern, you will enjoy it for five years. 
Remember how you disliked the chaise 
longue cover that was a little too bright? 
Remember how you told me that you fre- 
quently regretted your economies, and never 
your seeming extravagances ?” 

My friend bought the glazed chintz, and 
it was perfect in her room. She sputtered 
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a good deal over the price, but she enjoyed 
it every minute. 
in its fourth year. 
However, not all beautiful things are 
expensive; not all decorative schemes are 
dependent on high-priced component parts. 
That is why, if we know or even suspect 


She is still enjoying it, 


that the amount of money we are going to 
be able to spend on the upkeep of the house 
is small, we should plan the whole thing 
so that replacement costs will be within our 
means, and the expense of upkeep as low 
as possible. 


The Cost of Upkeep 


Ever the most beautiful house 
needs constant upkeep. Floors must be re- 
finished, walls repapered, curtains and rugs 
laundered and cleaned, furniture polished 
and refinished, upholstery replaced, slip- 
covers renewed. Antiques or imported 
pieces whose woods are not seasoned for 
our heated houses should be massaged with 
oil at regular intervals to keep the veneers 
from cracking and peeling off. Care will 
save our possessions for a longer and more 
pleasure-giving service. And it is the great- 
est tragedy when we are unable to give 
them that care. A house which is pretty 
when its Owners move into it and shabby 
and unattractive five years later is a sad 
testimony to bad planning. 

We should estimate a certain amount of 
money to keep up each room each year. 
If our taste is good, if we are not subject 
to violent changes of likes or dislikes, and 
if we are not the sort to “go antique” one 
year and “go moderne” the next, then we 
can develop our rooms slowly along certain 
lines. We may start with gingham and 
replace later, when we are more affluent, 
with hand-blocked linen or imported chintz. 

Charm in a house depends on certain 
definite ingredients: 


(Continued on page 440) 
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YOUR CHILD AND 
HIS SCHOOL MARKS 


The Effect that Marks Have on Children 
and What Can Be Done About Them 


By Pau L. Essert 


FEW weeks ago a mother who had a 
A splendid concern for the ideas and 
attitudes which her six-year-old daughter 
was developing in school, as well as for the 
skills she was acquiring, told me of an 
experience of great concern to her. ‘The 
same problem which was troubling this 
mother has been, or is to be, experienced in 
every home where there are children attend- 
ing school. 

“Dorothy is enthusiastic about school,” 
she said. ‘She has very fine teachers and 
is learning a great deal. I am really proud 
of her growth. Not only is she learning to 
read much more rapidly and thoughtfully 


than I ever dreamed she would, but her in- 
terest in many things is becoming rich and 
active. Before she started to school | 
thought she was nervous and fidgety; now 
the school has so satisfied her vigorous 
ambitions that she is a different girl—quiet, 
calm, and usually very tired when bedtime 
comes. But 1 wonder sometimes,” she con- 
tinued, “if it will last. 

“At first Dorothy was entirely con- 
cerned with her own development. She 
measured her growth against her former . 
self. She came home and _ triumphantly 
announced that she could read a whole 
book. She proudly brought me drawings 
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that to her were all masterpieces—results 
of labor, thought, time, and learning. She 
sang songs for me that were beautiful. She 
told me of friends she was making and 
brought them home to play. They were 
attractive children who appealed because 
of their delightful differences and variety. 
“Then, after a few months, I began to 
see a change. She still told me of her read- 
ing progress—when the old book was fin- 
ished and the new book begun; but she al- 
ways added something about what she had 
read that the rest of the children couldn't 
read, or of how she 
had been placed in 
the high group and 
one of her friends 
had been placed in 
the slow group. Her 
papers which she 
brought to me were 
no longer measures 
of her own achieve- 
ment over her for- 
mer self; they were, 
by virtue of a figure 
placed upon them, 
measures of a com- 
parison with others. 
The comparison was 
usually one that 
made her satisfied 
that she was good, 
though only in com- 
parison. She slowly evidenced more and 
She 
brought home friends — but not so many — 
and I felt that there was some leveling 
process at work with them. ‘Mary and 
I are in the same group, she would 
say; or, ‘Jennie Lou made just the 
same grade that I did in spelling.’ All the 
fascinating variability and lovable strange- 
ness of her little friends seemed to be van- 
ishing. They became 
evidences of commonalty. 


more satisfaction with these figures. 


more and more 


“Every day this strange process of replac- 
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ing consciousness of real growth with desire 
to compare and conform seemed to grow 
stronger. At the end of the first semester 
she brought home a report card. She seemed 
to have little knowledge of what it meant, 
except that each of the children got one and 
that some of them had higher marks and 
some had lower. 

“A few days ago I heard her talking 
with her father. ‘I wish I had as good a 
daddy as Anne,’ she said. ‘He gives her a 
nickel for every A she gets on her card.’ 
‘But,’ said her father, ‘I give you a dime 
every week whether 
you get an A or 
not; I am always 
happy when you 
show me something 
you have learned to 
doinschool.’ ‘Well,’ 
she said, with an air 
of satisfaction, ‘I 
learn as much as 
most of the kids.’ ” 

This and 
justly worried 
mother left me with 
a final summing up 
of her doubts when 
she said, “Do you 
think there is any 
way I can keep up 
the joy and pride 
that my daughter 
self-evaluation and _ interest in 
growth, even though the school is saturat- 
ing her with competitive mediocrity ?” 


wise 


Drawings by Herb Olsen 


had in 


I WONDER! It is not the fault of 
the teacher nor of the administration, ex- 
cept that they are the victims of a system 
that was devised in the early days of an 
educational system that sought to select 
mainly the gifted and scholarly academician. 
This education was full of meaning and 
significance in the early times; Latin 
and Greek were necessary items in the 
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equipment of the scholarly divine. Just as 
these were important, so the selection of 
superior scholars of a classical type of mind 
was essential. Accordingly a competitive 
system of selection was devised. But this 
system is certainly outworn; it is not a part 
of our age. We are not greatly concerned 
with ardent scholars of Latin and Greek; 
we are concerned with educating citizens 
for adjustment to the complex industrial 
civilization in which we live. All people 
are potential and actual citizens, striving 
for that happy adjustment. Education for 
all is rapidly becoming a realization. Selec- 
tion of well-adjusted citizens would defeat 
the spirit of democracy. All must be edu- 
cated, all must grow toward more and more 
harmonious adjustment. 

“Well, if this selective and competitive 
system once had a value, perhaps it does 
now,” some of its defenders say. It is said 
that somewhere in Spain a guard had been 
maintained beside a rather common looking 
bench in a park for perhaps as long as a 
century. No one was ever allowed to sit 
on the bench. A curious visitor one day 
asked why this was. Neither the guard, 
the captain, nor any of the government 
officials knew. The visitor became so in- 
terested that he gained access to the govern- 
ment records and found that a century 
before the bench had _ been 
painted and a guard stationed 
there to prevent unobserving 
people from sitting on it and 
soiling their clothes. Is it possi- 
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ble that this unreasonable and unexplain- 
able guarding of our competitive grading 
system, however valuable it once was, goes 
on with the same absurdity as the guarding 
of the Spanish park bench? 

To all who care to face the facts, there 
are many evidences of unjustifiable uses and 
abuses of this curiously wrought device of 
our early days. Time and again the educa- 
tional profession itself has proved the unre- 
liability and variability of its grading sys- 
tem, as well as the very personal nature of 
the teacher’s judgment. Experiments have 
revealed that if many teachers grade the 
same paper in English, history, or science, 
they will vary in their judgments from 
“failure” to “superior.” 

This is not to say that the educational 
profession is not attempting to solve the 
problem. Many teachers interested in the 
growth of children would be among the 
first to welcome a means of real evaluation 
of growth which eliminated the necessity of 
comparative grades and credits. Many have 
been working for years to develop evalua- 
tions that would help pupil and parent to 
see real growth in learning. Many enlight- 
ened administrators, likewise, have at- 
tempted to revise their grading system. But 
traditional demands of colleges, the deep- 
rooted aristocracies of awards and honor 
societies have made the task a difficult 
one. ‘Thoughtful parents, too, have 
struggled almost vainly at times to 
supplant the esteem given in the 
home to the report card, honor 
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society, failure, and other forms of “educa- 
tional currency”; but too often the best 
intentions of the intelligent home have been 
defeated by the stronger forces of tradition. 

Nevertheless, it is not a hopeless task to 
make evaluation of education more mean- 
ingful and more of a measure of the true 
growth of the learner. Between parents 
and professional educators there must be 
developed a common understanding of 
what learning means. One of the first 
things to face is that A, B, C, I and II, and 
the like are not indications of learning 
growth. By the greatest stretch of imagina- 
tion A could not be interpreted to mean, 
“Richard is learning very slowly. He has 
difficulty in applying the principles of good 
English expression in his writing. He can 
pass tests given in the classroom but seems 
to learn very little that is helpful in his 
everyday life. We are beginning to get 
him to observe his writing in other classes, 
and we look for a gradual improvement.” 

This is the educational physician diagnos- 
ing, encouraging, and attempting to remove 
obstacles to mental health and social adjust- 
ment. Imagine the doctor looking over 
your boy who has broken his leg and telling 
you that in comparison with the limbs of 
other boys and girls this boy gets a D. Even 
the sanest reaction here would be to clutch 
the physician’s arm and say, “Dr. Jones, 
we realize that his leg is not normal, but 
what can we do to help it become so? Can’t 
you do something? All we want is to know 
that he is going to get well and be a whole, 
happy boy again.” 


Nor the least important part that 
must be played in this development of a 
new concept of learning is the task of both 
individual and organized parenthood. 
These builders of homes and schools can 
forward better practices in evaluation of 
learning in several ways. 


First, and of most importance, parents 
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can demand that the education of their chil- 
dren become significant and meaningful. 
Whatever is taught in the schools must 
make a difference in the lives and behavior 
of their children. In parent-teacher associa- 
tions and study groups, programs should be 
given over to such questions as these: 
“What difference has the learning | 
achieved in history, Latin, home economics, 
or mathematics really made in the way I 
have lived?” ‘How did it make a differ- 
ence?” “Is it making any difference in our 
children?” If we are continuing to have 
faith in just any education, be it geometry 
or the latest thing in creative modeling, then 
just any evaluation will do—or no evalua- 
tion at all—for our blind faith is enough. 

Secondly, much can be done by parents 
in urging schools to furnish them with 
evaluations of the real growth of their chil- 
dren in learning. Local parent-teacher 
groups can study and plan the things they 
really want to know about their children, 
such as are illustrated in Richard’s case. 
Once the desire is expressed by parents, 
thoughtful teachers and principals will try 
to find more satisfactory forms of reports 
and records. 

Thirdly, parent-teacher groups can 
stoutly refuse to encourage artificial stimu- 
lation to competitive evaluation. Many 
groups have believed they were helping the 
cause of education by offering scholarships 
and awards based upon competitive evalua- 
tion by grades and credits. If, in place of 
this, scholarships were offered to students 
whose growth may be tremendously en- 
riched by continued formal learning, much 
more good would be accomplished. Not 
only this, but parents themselves can attach 
less significance to the achievement of “‘edu- 
cational currency” in the way of honor 
societies, nickels and dollars for A’s, and 
gold watches for graduations. These things 
could be taken more calmly. Even failures 
might be looked upon with less condemna- 
tion of utter disgrace. 
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"Tote, I know, sounds like a senti- 
mental petition for a Utopian situation. 
But there are indications that the idea is 
rapidly becoming one to which more than 
lip service is given. Laymen, business lead- 
ers, statesmen, authors, and educators them- 
selves are piling up challenge after chal- 
lenge to the schools to find new evaluations 
for learning. Unless the schools accept 
these challenges and act upon them, the 
public will lose confidence in them. 

Numerous important colleges and uni- 
versities are in the midst of a revolution in 
which “working for credits” is being 
abandoned for more careful evaluation of 
learning. 

Many elementary schools are attempting 
to evaluate character growth. Leaders in 
secondary education are challenging our 
preference for lesson performance over 


learning that affects behavior, and some sec- 
ondary schools are constructively developing 
such an evaluation. All of these move- 
ments toward a more constructive evalua- 
tion as evidenced within the schools them- 
selves are hopeful signs of a new era in 
learning. One other powerful force in 
bringing about a definite reconstruction is 
the voice of thoughtful parenthood. 

Professor John Dewey, a great American 
educator, has said, “Competitive motives 
and methods must be abandoned for co- 
operative. Desire to work, for mutual 
advantage, with others must be made the 
controlling force in school administration 
and instruction.” 

We must work together to make these 
standards of educational progress a prac- 
tical realization before American children 
can inherit a truly great educational 
opportunity. 





A NEW DEAL IN EDUCATION 


Those who are in sympathy with Mr. Essert’s viewpoint will be interested 
to know that pupils in the public schools in Winnetka, Illinois, have for several 
years been working for goals instead of marks, and that those in Newton, 
Massachusetts, are now working toward real accomplishment and not for 


relative standing. 


N a concise statement John Lund, su- 
I perintendent of schools in Newton, 
expresses an interesting philosophy with 
regard to the use of marks. 

“During the past year,” says Mr. Lund, 
“teachers, principals, and superintendent in 
the Newton school system have given much 
time to a study and discussion of the whole’ 
question of school marks, honors, and 
awards. This study has resulted in certain 
definite conclusions which have now been 
translated into action. Instead of tem- 
porizing or compromising with this prob- 
lem, a ‘new deal’ has been declared. Teach- 
ers and pupils alike have embarked on a 
new adventure in education. The aban- 
donment of old forms and procedures, such 
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as report cards, marks, and honor rolls, will 
enable all concerned to think seriously in 
new terms. The only way to get out of 
a rut educationally is to get out. 

‘““‘We have become convinced in Newton 
that too often administrative devices and 
procedures tend to defeat the major pur- 
poses of education; that schools must build 
character; that the school situation and 
school experiences must be so organized and 
arranged that the child may develop desir- 
able and worthwhile habits and attitudes. 
The marking system with its emphasis on 
honors and awards has definitely tended to 
stimulate wrong attitudes, habits, and aims. 
Thousands of boys and girls are being 


(Continued on page 438) 
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A PLEASURE TRIP 
FROM DES MOINES 


N educational tour to the campus of 
A Iowa State College at Ames, 
Iowa, about thirty miles from Des Moines, 
has been planned as one of the features of 
entertainment for delegates and_ visitors 
attending the National Convention, May 
13-19. 

Following the tree planting ceremonies 
in honor of Mrs. Isaac Lea Hillis, which 
will be held on the spa- 


agricultural waste products. Agricultural 
Hall is the nucleus of a group of fifteen or 
twenty buildings which house the work in 
agricultural teaching and research. The 
Nursery School has two buildings, one for 
a group of older children, from three to five 
years old, and one for a younger group, 
from two to three, with an enrollment of 
Home Economics Hall, one of the 


twenty. 





cious grounds of the 
lowa State Capitol, 
Sunday afternoon, May 
13, buses will take dele- 
gates and guests, for a 
reasonable fee, to the 
grounds of the lowa 
State College. Arriving 
at the campus, they will 
be met by guides who 
will conduct them to the 
many places of interest, 
including the campanile 
which is well known 
because of its broadcasts 
over the college station 
WOI and because of the 
tone beauty of its bells. 

The campus itself, 
many claim, is one of 
the most beautiful in 
the country. Its plan- 
ners did not hold the 
modern idea of “‘concen- 
tration” ; 


consequently 
there is plenty of room 
for long vistas of trees and grass. 

The Engineering School—the largest 
of its kind west of the Mississippi—is well 
known. Recently it has become famous for 


extensive research in the utilization of 
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The campanile at Iowa State College 


most beautiful buildings 
on the campus, houses 
seven departments — 
foods, textiles and cloth- 
ing, home management, 
household equipment, in- 
stitutional management, 
art, and child develop- 
ment. The _ beautiful 
library, the spotless new 
Dairy Building of white 
stone with tall pillars, 
the magnificent Memor- 
ial Union —all hold 
much of interest for the 
visitor. 

Other things worth 
seeing on the campus are 
the greenhouses, a form- 
al garden, and innumer- 
able gardens 
which will be in their 
first spring beauty at 
the time of the Conven- 
tion. 





flower 


ty After visiting various 
places of interest on the 
campus of lowa State College, delegates 
will be served tea and later will attend a 
vesper service at the college. 

Other entertainment is planned for the 
remaining days of the Convention. 
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AT THE CONVENTION 


uR Convention theme — “The Future 
():: the Forgotten Child” —is a call 
to adults to realize their obligations to 
oncoming generations. The last few years 
have necessitated the consideration of wage 
earning to the exclusion of many vital 
factors in training and protecting children. 
The needs of the child—his health, his 
education, his religion, his home, his social 
outlook—are matters of concern to all 
members of the National Congress. We 
are therefore to discuss these topics at our 
Convention in Des Moines. Stimulating 
and challenging addresses are to be given 
by eminent educators, specialists in parent 
education, in health, and in other fields of 
child welfare. Panel discussions will per- 
mit everyone to contribute to the Conven- 
tion. Conferences and classes will bring 
instruction in parent-teacher technics and 
in parent education. 

During the Convention organization and 
extension information will be given in the 
section called “The Family.” The office 
staff and the board members will also con- 
fer informally with delegates on problems 
concerning which delegates need help. 


The banquet will be held the last eve- 
ning of the Convention and the topic, ‘““The 
Enrichments of a Child’s Life,” will be 
presented by Mrs. Max Mayer. 


Among other prominent speakers are 
Mrs. Harold Ickes who will address the 
general session Monday afternoon, May 
14, on “Educating the Child to Meet New 
Conditions”; Dr. Charles Gilkey, of the 
University of Chicago, who will speak 
Monday evening on “The Child and His 
Religion”; Dr. Lillian R. Smith, chairman 
of the Summer Round-Up; Dr. Ada Hart 
Arlitt, Chairman of Parent Education; Dr. 
M. E. Haggerty, Dean of the College of 
Education, University of Minnesota. 

“Educating for the New Leisure’ will 
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be the subject of a panel discussion to be 
led by Miss Charl Williams, Fifth Vice- 
President of the National Congress, in 
which the National chairmen of Recrea- 
tion, Motion Pictures, Radio, Library 
Service, Music, Art, Home Education, and 
Social Hygiene will participate. 

A public forum will be conducted by 
Dr. J. W. Studebaker, chairman of School 
Education for the Congress and Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Des Moines, to 
demonstrate the value of this type of adult 
education in a community. The topic will 
be “The Responsibility of the State to the 
Child.” 

The National Mothersingers Chorus, 
under the direction of Miss Mayme E. 
Irons. will sing on several occasions. At 
the Shouse School, where exceptional chil- 
dren are taught, there will be a musical 
tea at which the Des Moines Mother- 
singers will be heard. 


“Early Bird Conferences” will be held 
for those interested in rural parent-teacher 
work and will be conducted by Dr. Wil- 
liam McKinley Robinson, chairman of 
Rural Service. The men’s breakfast is 
always an event of special interest to the 
men delegates. 

At the concluding session there will be 
a discussion, ““What Is the P. T. A. to 
Do for the Future of the Child?” This 
will be a summary of the suggestions made 
by speakers and conferences put into prac- 
tical form, 

New officers, who will be elected on 
Tuesday, May 15, will be presented at the 
annual banquet on ‘Thursday evening, 
May 18. 

It is hoped that the Convention will be 
largely attended by delegates from all sec- 
tions of the country in order that they may 
in turn stimulate all states in this move- 
ment to protect and guide childhood. 
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THE ROBINSON FAMILY 


By LeRoy A. Wirkes, M. D. 


VIII. 


MRS. ROBINSON TRAVELS WITH NANCY AND BABY TOM 


REAT excitement in the Robinson 
© family just lately! To begin with, 
Aunt Marion arrived unexpectedly one day 
last month and stayed for a week. The 
children are very fond of Aunt Marion and 
always have the grandest time when she is 
staying with them. She can talk photog- 
raphy (his favorite hobby) with Jack, 
books with Mollie, dolls with Nancy, and 
anything you like with Baby Tom. In fact, 
she’s their favorite aunt. 

Now Aunt Marion, I know, always ends 
her visits with some sort of pleasant sur- 
prise, but this time she surpassed herself. 
She announced one afternoon when I was 
there that she was going to carry off Mrs. 
Robinson, Nancy, and Tommie for a visit to 
the old farm where she still lives and where 
she and Mrs. Robinson were children to- 
gether. She declared that Mrs. Robinson 
needed a change of air after the winter, 
and that two or three weeks’ rest in the 
sunshine of their southern home would do 
her and the children a world of good. 

Mr. Robinson and the older children 
were delighted with the idea. Mrs. Robin- 
son hadn’t been away for a vacation since 
Tommie was born last year and they knew 
how much she would enjoy it. Moreover, 
they are quite capable of looking after 
themselves, with the help of a woman who 
comes in to clean and cook dinner. Mollie 
is an excellent little housekeeper when she 
puts her mind to it and Jack is a “whizz” 
(as he modestly describes it) at cooking 
breakfast. So there was no difficulty 
about the meals. 

But at first Mrs. Robinson wasn’t sure 
that she ought to go. 
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She doesn’t approve 


of traveling with young children if it can 
be helped, and I must say I agree with her 
in principle. However, Tommie isn’t a 
baby any longer. He’s fourteen months old 
and quite big enough, as Mollie puts it, to 
step out and see a bit of the world. 

Unfortunately it wasn’t possible to make 
the trip by boat, which I always think is the 
ideal way to travel with young children 
because of the space and the cleanliness 
which is possible on a boat. To go by auto 
was out of the question, too, because of the 
state of the roads. So, as the next best 
solution, they decided to go by train. It’s 
a twelve-hour trip, with the best train leav- 
ing at nine in the morning and arriving at 
nine in the evening, so it meant planning 
for the whole day. 

The two main things to be considered 
were feeding the two children and keeping 
them entertained for their own comfort and 
the comfort of the other passengers. 

The feeding presented no great difficulty. 
Of course it would never do to upset them 
with unaccustomed food, but Mrs. Robin- 
son had no intention of that. Modern re- 
frigeration and modern dining car menus 
make it possible for children to have prac- 
tically the same meals they have at home. 
Mrs. Robinson knew that with the help of 
the dining car steward she could get excel- 
lent milk and such trusty stand-bys as 
orange juice, toast, vegetables, and eggs; 
and for Tommie thick soup or gruel. 

No, the main difficulty was to keep them 
amused and quiet. Tommie would no 
doubt sleep much of the time as soon as he 
got used to the motion of the train, and 
for the waking periods I suggested that 
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Mrs. Robinson take his big red ball as a 
plaything. No matter how inconvenient it 
might be for others, Tommie was sure to 
want to crawl about on the seat and floor 
and play with something or other. This is 
only natural in a child of that age, and his 
ball would serve to exercise his big muscles 
without tiring him with too much concen- 
tration. Besides, it could easily be washed 
—an important consideration in any young 
child’s toy—and it could not hurt him with 
sharp corners or peeling paint no matter 
how much he put it into his mouth. 

As for Nancy, Aunt Marion wanted to 
buy her some new toy to take with her but 
I suggested that an old, familiar one would 
be more satisfactory. Five-year-olds usually 
prefer familiar things. Nancy herself was 


consulted and chose to take her favorite 
doll and a picture book which she knows by 
heart. I was rather doubtful about the 
book, for the strain of looking at print 
when riding on a train is apt to be harmful 
to children’s eyes, but Nancy’s book had no 
printed matter at all—just large-sized 
pictures to which Nancy has made up her 
own stories—so it answered the need very 
well. I rather imagine, though, that Miss 
Nancy would find looking out of the win- 
dow more fun than looking at pictures. 
Speaking of looking out of the window, I 
warned Mrs. Robinson of the danger of 
open windows because of cinders, dust, and 
so on. Nancy’s eyes would be much safer 
and more comfortable behind a closed 
window, and she would see just as well. 








Next Month: Jack Robinson and His First Girl 
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THE CHILD’S RELIGION 


By JosepH M. ArTMAN 


HIs eighth chapter in the series on 
oN ks Character in Your 
Child” is intended to show the importance 
of spiritual training in character develop- 
ment. 

We must begin it by observing that 
each of the seven preceding chapters has 
emphasized some phase of developing the 
child spiritually. In these chapters we are 
told that work may and should become 
spiritual in quality; that play at its best is 
both re-creative and creative; that well- 
selected heroes, when worshiped and ad- 
mired, are powerful incentives for good 
character; that the home is the primary 
agent for developing 


Religion as a Foundation for 
Development of Character 


chapters climaxes in the emphasis upon the 
spiritual quality of conduct? Yet, on sec- 
ond thought, what else could they do? For 
life in any phase when lived as it may be 
is spiritual. The present writer believes 
that religiousness is not something special 
and apart but is displayed in the run of 
everyday life in the home, the school, the 
church, the community, in work or in 
The worthfulness 
of these activities, or any single act of any 
one, for the whole of mankind and for all 
time is the spiritual or religious quality. 


leisure-time activities. 


It is well, therefore, for our readers to 
restudy each of the preceding chapters to 


see how each gives 








the interests, manners, 
and morals of chil- 
dren; that friendship 
and love in the home 


This is 


Parent 


or social group are 


ek under 
indispensable means 


CHILD, 


for developing a sense 


the last lesson 
Education 
DEVELOPING CHARACTER IN YOUR 
the 
Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Chairman of 


suggestions looking 
toward the spiritual 


the 


in the 


‘ development of 
Course, P 


vinieed child 


direction of , 
Spiritual Goals 


the National Committee on Parent 


Wreen is 


one spiritual or reli- 
And how can 
spirituality or reli- 


of worth or status in 
the child; that the 
school, usually drab 
and boresome, may be 


See the next number 
of CHitpD WELFARE for an an- 
nouncement concerning the Parent 


Education. 
gious ? 


Education Study Course which will 








a leading instrument 
for developing the 
spiritual in children; 


appear in this magazine in 1934-35. 


giousness be achieved ? 
What can we do to 








and that the commu- 
nity has tremendous influence over chil- 
dren, acting powerfully in setting their 
tastes in things of beauty and appreciation 
—whether of flowers, woods and fields, the 
starry heavens, music, or relations with 
their neighbors. 

Is it net significant that each of these 
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make developing re- 
ligiously the approved 
thing, the thing to do, as well as so 
understandable that it will be easy to 
accomplish ? 

It is important that we who condition 
the child’s work—in home, school, church, 
community—answer these questions defi- 
If there is confusion 
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in us, then it is certain that our leadership 
will confuse the child. 

When is one spiritual or religious? We 
shall answer by noting several of the dom- 
inant characteristics of some of the great 
personalities of the ages. Each of us can 
think over anew the life and work of some 
whose lives make them citizens of man- 
kind. What makes them worthy and why 
do we wish to emulate them? 


Selflessness 


Ons of the characteristics always 
found in a genuinely religious person is the 
conscious dedication of the self to the well- 
being of others. Dedication to oneself as 
an end makes for selfishness, greed, and 
the enslaving of others for one’s own ad- 
vantage. All great or near-great souls in- 
sist upon making themselves the agents of 
the common good. 

A comparative study of 
different personalities reveals 
that not only is concern for 
others an essential trait in 
worthy living, but that the 
greater the number for 
whom one cares the more 
worthy the character. One 
who gives himself for a few 
only, or for persons of one 
class or race, is but partially 
developed. Full spirituality 
requires concern for all — 
both those now living and 
those to come. 

Parents and teachers can 
rather easily note the extent 
of concern their children are 
developing. If children care 
only for what they can get 
for themselves, their spiritual 
development has not even 
begun. If they care for 
the welfare of at least a 
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few others, spirituality has developed that 
much. Concern for larger and larger num- 
bers marks the widening scale of possibility 
for spiritual growth. The ideal is devotion 
to the total well-being of mankind, as in 
Jesus Christ—regardless of race, creed, or 
nationality. The extent to which this con- 
cern for others has developed marks the 
stage attained in spiritual growth and re- 
veals the teaching or help the child needs 
for further growth. 


The Value of Good Deeds 


Pimcam characteristic of really 
worthy persons is found in the time reach 
of their conduct. Worthy conduct. lasts. 
Emerson in Threnody states it thus: 


What is excellent, 

As God lives, is permanent; 

Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain; 
Hearts’ love will meet thee again. 





Photograph by J. C. Allen 


Kindness to animals, with no thought of oneself, is an early 


evidence of religious ‘instincts 
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An act is a thing of the moment. The 
act itself passes, never to return. But the 
act may be of such worth, such excellence 
that its value carries on and on through 
time. Hence the longer the value of the 
act continues, the greater the spirituality. 
Time, then, the time through which the 
worthiness of conduct continues, is one of 
the very essences of spirituality or religious- 
ness. 

George Eliot in The Choir Invisible 
notes this characteristic as a mark of worthy 
conduct. 


Oh, may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like 
stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge man’s 
search 

To vaster issues! 


This is life to come, 
Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in 


Sensitiveness to Crucial Issues 


A THIRD characteristic which is 
always present in religious persons is that 
of sensitiveness to the crucial issues of hu- 
man existence. 

Life is never in a vacuum. One’s activ- 
ity is always to something and for some- 
thing. Nevertheless much of conduct is in- 
consequential and passing because it is not 
directed to things that matter. It is notice- 
able that noble souls are always concerned 
with issues of great moment. A Lincoln 
and a Jane Addams are sensitive to the 
greater issues. Miss Addams puts the mat- 
ter as follows: 

The Hebrew prophet made three requirements 
from those who would join the great forward- 
moving procession led by Jehovah. “To love 
mercy” and at the same time “to do justly” is 
the difficult task; to fulfill the first requirement 
alone is to fall into the error of indiscriminate 
giving with all its disastrous results; to fulfill 
the second solely is to obtain the stern policy of 
withholding, and it results in such a dreary lack 
of sympathy and understanding that the estab- 
lishment of justice is impossible. It may be 
that the combination of the two can never be 

attained save as we ful- 





some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardor, 
feed pure love, 


Beget the smiles that have 2 
no cruelty, 
Be the sweet presence of child? 
a good diffused, 3. 
And in diffusion ever 
more intense. 4. What 
So shall I join the choir 
invisible 


Whose music is the glad- 
ness of the world. 





1. Name four characteristics of the 
truly religious or spiritual person. 
. How may each of these charac- 
teristics be developed 


Are these traits to be developed 

through the church only? 

is their relation to the 
child’s everyday world? 

5. How may parents and teachers 

help the religious development 

of children by example? 


fill still the third require- 
ment, “to walk humbly 
with God,” which may 
mean to walk for many 
dreary miles beside the 
lowliest of his creatures, 
not even in that peace of 
mind which the company 
of the humble is popu- 
larly supposed to afford, 
but rather with the pangs 
and throes to which the 
poor human understand- 


in the 








When our children 

live so that their conduct is valuable for 
later generations their conduct is religious. 
The longer the values last the greater the 
religiousness. The child or adult who 
succeeds in achieving the spirit of the ages 
not only conducts himself in ways that are 
lasting, but joins himself to universal and 
eternal forces that never die. These 
qualities not only last but are themselves 
the laws of higher being. 
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ing is subjected when- 
ever it attempts to com- 
prehend the meaning of life. 

To what extent are our children develop- 
ing sensitivity to the issues that count? 


Dedication to a Cause 


Picum. a religious person is a 
dedicated person. He dedicates himself to 
resolve some issue or issues in behalf of a 


better world. Some persons never see is- 
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sues at all. Some see them, discuss them, 
write about them, but do not develop 
the call of duty to carry on at what- 
ever price in their behalf. The religious 
person insists upon investing his life in the 
cause for humanity’s sake. The task of 
religion has ever been “to make the sense 
of obligation personal, to touch morality 
with enthusiasm, to bathe the world in 
affection.” 


for service to God and man. Where do we 
and our children stand in this matter? 
How far have we developed spirituality ? 


Helping Children by Example 


P ianwre and teachers who are 
honest will have to admit humbly that most 
of us adults have not fully grown up as 
spiritual persons and 








Parents and 
teachers can study 
the growth of reli- 
gious quality in at 
least these four 
ways. Each person 
stands somewhere 
on the scale between 
self and universal 
concern. Each act 
carries some sort of 
quality. Each per- 
son is sensitive to 
some sort of issues. 
Each person gives 
himself to accom- 
plish something. 
Spirituality in- 
creases with the 
number of persons 


Silhouette by 
Lenore Riggs 


for whom one cares; 
with the time reach 
of the quality of 
conduct; with the 
sensitivity to the 
matters which are 





SIGNS OF SPRING 
By Eunice Cassipy HEenpryx 


These are a mother’s signs of spring: aff 
A top sent spinning from a string; To be spiritual 
Bats and balls and stolen bases; 

Coats left in forgotten places; 

Grimy knuckles, and holes in knees 

Of knickers; glassies, agates, and pewees; 
Camping kits and blanket rolls; 

Cans of bait and fishing poles; 

Flying kites against the sky; 

Swingers letting the old cat die; 
Jackstones, too, and a bouncing ball; 
Unheard, unheeded supper call; 

Aching limbs when the long day closes; 
Tousled heads, and freckled noses. 


consequently present 
a rather poor exam- 
ple to our children. 
We need to give 
much time in mak- 
ing ourselves wor- 
thy members of the 
community. How 
can we be sure that 
our homes, schools, 
churches, and other 
agencies in the com- 
munity are posi- 
tively helping our 
children to grow in 
religious living ? 


IPP ane 0 tan niden openPeneag, 


is to consciously 
join the company of 
the great and good; 
to be bound to them 
by thought and af- 
fection; to accept 
responsibility for the 
meaning of life; to 
become a radiating 








essential to the 
higher values; and with will to perform 
what conscience says is right. 

It is clear that development of real spirit- 
uality is not a thing of the moment. It is 
like great art for it is the finest of the arts, 
the art of living. It is more difficult than 
mastery in a science since great living must 
be both intelligent and dedicated. Spirit- 
uality uses all the other powers whatsoever 
in an all-inclusive organization of the self 
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center of love for 
all human beings; to be the torchbearer of 
the spirit of civilization; to have a hand- 
shake brimful and running over with 
unspoken sympathy ; to have a “rich nature” 
which like a fine poem thrills people with 
the beauty and harmony of God’s real 
world. 
All other training whatsoever, when 
worthy, is spiritual training, for it builds 
spiritual qualities in our children. 
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THE 
CHILDREN’S HOUR 


LAZY JACK 






| NCE upon a time 
John D. Batten mane 44 there was a_ boy 
. whose name was Jack, 
and he lived with his 
mother on a common. 
They were very poor, 
and the old woman got 
her living by spinning, 
but Jack was so lazy 
that he would do noth- 
ing but bask in the sun 
in the hot weather, and 
sit by the corner of the 
hearth in the wintertime. So they 
called him Lazy Jack. His mother 
could not get him to do anything 
for her, and at last told him, one 
Monday, that if he did not begin 
to work for his porridge she 
would turn him out to get his 
living as he could. 

‘This roused Jack, and he 
went out and hired himself for 
the next day to a neighboring farmer for a penny; but as he was 
coming home, never having had any money before, he lost it in 
passing over a brook. ‘You stupid boy,” said his mother, ‘‘you 
should have put it in your pocket.”’ ‘“‘I’ll do so another time,”’ 
replied Jack. 

On Wednesday, Jack went out again and hired himself to a 
cowkeeper, who gave him a jar of milk for his day’s work. Jack 
took the jar and put it into the large pocket of his jacket, spilling 
it all, long before he got home. ‘Dear me!”’ said the old woman; 
‘“‘you should have carried it on your head.’ ‘I'll do so another 
time,’ said Jack. 

So on Thursday, Jack hired himself again to a farmer, who 
agreed to give him a cream cheese for his services. In the evening* 
Jack took the cheese, and went home with it on his head. By the” 
time he got home the cheese was all spoilt, part of it being lost, and 
part matted in his hair. ‘You stupid lout,’’ said his mother, “‘you 


Reprinted by permission of G. P. Putnam’s Sons from English Fairy Tales, collected by 'Jeseph 
Jacobs. } § mM) 
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should have carried it very carefully in your hands.”’ ‘‘I’ll do so 
another time,” replied Jack. 

On Friday, Lazy Jack again went out, and hired himself to a 
baker, who would give him nothing for his work but a large tom-cat. 
Jack took the cat, and began carrying it very carefully in his hands, 
but in a short time pussy scratched him so much that he was com- 
pelled to let it go. When he got home, his mother said to him, ““You 
silly fellow, you should have tied it with a string, and dragged it 
along after you.’ ‘“‘I’ll do so another time,”’ said Jack. 

So on Saturday, Jack hired himself to a butcher, who rewarded 
him by the handsome present of a shoulder of mutton. Jack took 
the mutton, tied it to a string, and trailed it along after him in the 
dirt, so that by the time he had got home the meat was completely 
spoilt. His mother was this time quite out of patience with him, 
for the next day was Sunday, and she was obliged to do with cab- 
bage for her dinner. ‘“You ninney-hammer,”’ said she to her son; 
‘“‘you should have carried it on your shoulder.’ ‘“‘I’ll do so another 
time,’’ replied Jack. 

On the next Monday, Lazy Jack went once more, and hired 
himself to a cattle-keeper, who gave him a donkey for his trouble. 
Jack found it hard to hoist the donkey on his shoulders, but at last 
he did it, and began walking slowly home with his prize. Now it 
happened that in the course of his journey there lived a rich man © 
with his only daughter, a beautiful girl, but deaf and dumb. Now 
she had never laughed in her life, and the doctors said she would 
never speak till somebody made her laugh. This young lady hap- 
pened to be looking out of the window when Jack was passing with 
the donkey on his shoulders, with the legs sticking up in the air. 
and the sight was so comical and strange that she burst out into a 
great fit of laughter, and immediately recovered her speech and hear- 
ing. Her father was overjoyed, and fulfilled his promise by marry- 
ing her to Lazy Jack, who was thus made a rich gentleman. They 
lived in a large house, and Jack’s mother lived with them in great 
happiness until she died. 
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THE GRIST MILL . . EDITORIALS 


Congress are 





education. 





Cuitp WELFARE is the Official Magazine of the National 
Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers. 


The objects of the 


First, To promote child welfare in home, school, church, and 
community; to raise the standards of home life; to secure 
adequate laws for the care and protection of children. 

Seconp, To bring into closer relation the home and the schoo! 
that parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child, and to develop between educators and the 
general public such united efforts as will secure for every child 
the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual 


—From the National By-Laws, Article II. 








ee has been a widespread fear that 
1929 would 


show a decline in physical strength, a lack 


the children born since 


of resistance to contagious diseases, and an 
increased mortality. Fortunately, however, 
the American people have for several dec- 
ades been learning the rules of the game 
of health and right living; they have back 
of them the aid of science in combating 
disease; and they have profited by the ad- 
vance of knowledge in the control of men- 
These 
resources have had a steadying and benefi- 
They are 
through the depression without the physical 


tal processes which affect the body. 


cent influence. pulling us 
human losses which we anticipated. 
Dr. Haven Emerson, President of the 


American Public Health Association, and 


THE POSTER FOR 





Professor of Public Health Practice at 
Columbia University, recently said: 

‘Physicians and health officers through- 
out the nation have been recording the un- 
expected fact that with each year of the 
depression the health of the nation has im- 
proved. Year by year since 1928 all trust- 
worthy tokens or trends in the health of 
our people of whatever age have been 
favorable.” 

Another year of still better health may 
be recorded if we continue to educate for 
right living through whatever public and 
private health agencies are available. To 
this end the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation is conducting a nationwide cam- 
paign. And let us not forget to use to the 
fullest extent the Congress committees 
which are helping to carry the health curve 
upward. 


THE CAMPAIGN 





Every community needs good schools, police and fire protection, well-kept 
roads and above all, a modern health department. 
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GETTING READY FOR SCHOOL 


As the time approaches for the 
1934 Summer Round-Up of the Children, 
we hear occasionally these questions: Is 
such a program necessary? Does the child 
of preschool age have enough physical de- 
fects to warrant an examination and atten- 
tion to corrections? Would it be just as 
well to wait until he is in school ? 
studies have been made that 
answer those questions. A recent one was 
the examination of the 2,846 children in 
ten selected schools in a southern Michigan 
county, made by the Michigan Department 
of Health at the request of the State Relief 
Administrator to determine the nutritional 
status of the children. 

The schools were chosen to give a picture 
of the health of the children of the entire 
county—in rural, urban, and _ industrial 
centers. 


Many 


A rapid preliminary examination 
showed that 912 children needed a more 
thorough check-up. This second examina- 
tion included attention to weight, color of 
skin and mucous membranes, posture, mus- 
culature, general nutritional condition, sub- 
cutaneous fat, nose, throat, teeth, and other 
items such as signs of fatigue. 

One of the arresting findings of the 
study, and the one of particular interest 
from the standpoint of the preschool child, 
was that the younger children showed the 
greatest number of remediable defects. 
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Many of the conditions revealed by this 
examination and by similar investigations 
throughout the country could be prevented 
by a well-planned Summer Round-Up, one 
in which examinations are followed by the 
necessary corrections, and the whole pro- 
cedure is backed by careful education, espe- 
cially along the line of nutrition. That 
such a program can be made possible by 
concerted community action has been amply 
proved. 

What are your plans for the 1934 Sum- 
mer Round-Up—in 
county, your town? 


your state, your 


MOTHERS AND BABIES FIRST 


Ox May first will be celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of May Day-Child 
Health Day. During the past eleven years 
May Day has grown from a folk festival 
into a codrdinated movement to increase 
the happiness and physical well-being of the 
nation’s children. 

The slogan, chosen by the Committee of 
the State and Provincial Health Authori- 
ties, is again: Mothers and Babies First. 

Programs featuring preschool examina- 
tions and sponsored by the National Con- 
gress have formed an important part of 
previous celebrations. We hope that such 
efforts will not be relaxed this year. 

Our first duty in an emergency is to the 
children of that emergency. 
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A PARENT-TEACHER PROGRAM - 

















BUILDING WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


The Development of International 
Goodwill Through a Knowledge of 
the People of Other Nations 


When we hear the words “international relations,” they usually present to our minds 
a picture far removed from our everyday lives and interests. We have perhaps a dim 
vision of solemn judges sitting in a world court, or of a vast hall filled by delegates to 
a league of nations, or of a group of leading statesmen forming agreements which seldom 
have the whole-hearted support of the people they are supposed to represent. But 
we cannot make friends with these vague ideas. World goodwill as a lasting state 
of mind can be attained only by individual experiences in understanding between the 
men and women who make up the nations, great or small, with which, as the world 
continues to shrink, we find ourselves more and more closely in contact. 





E are participants, whether we would or not, in the life of the world. 

The interests of all nations are ours also. We are partners with the 
rest. What affects mankind is inevitably our affair as well as the affair of 
the nations of the rest of the world.” —-Wooprow WILson. 


Group Singing of a Verse from Each of Several National Anthems. 
(Such as those of France, England, Belgium, the United States, etc., to be found 
in almost any school songbook.) 

Reading of Message from National or State President. 
(See this issue of CH1ttD WELFARE and current issue of state bulletin. ) 


Reading of ‘‘The Good Neighbor Policy,’’ by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


(Obtainable free from the National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C.) 


Business MEETING (20 minutes) 


Minutes; committee reports and announcements concerning programs and plans; 
new business which cannot be done by Executive committee. 


PROGRAM (30 minutes) 


(In charge of chairman of International Relations, Citizenship, or Program committee.) 


TALK BY PRINCIPAL OR TEACHER: Our ScHoot ANp INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS. 


(Points to develop: The various nationalities represented in our school; what contributions 
these nations have made to the United States through exploration, art, music, agriculture, 
business, industry, crafts; what comes to us today from them to enrich our living, and what 
our state in turn sends to them, as demonstrations of our usefulness to each other.) 


“What our boys and girls are thinking today, nations will be doing 
tomorrow. On their right understanding or their misunderstanding of 
foreign lands and peoples hangs the balance of peace or war, cooperation or 


- 
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conflict; in fact, the whole future of our civilization. The responsibility 
resting on us who lead or teach them, to encourage goodwill and friendship 
for the youth of other countries, is too momentous to be neglected.”— 
LEAGUE OF Nations Non-PartTIsAN ASSOCIATION. 


Discussion. 
References 


Cassidy, F. G. Second Generation Youth. New York: Woman’s Press. 75 cents. 

Paine, Gustavus S. Youth and the New Patriotism. Washington: National Council for the 
Prevention of War. Free. 

Redfield, W. C. Dependent America.. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 


TALK BY A PARENT: Tue Home anp Wor tp FRIENDSHIP. 


(Points to develop: Encouragement of friendly attitudes in children toward those of other 
nationalities in the school and on the playground; emphasis on the fact that differences are 
interesting, instead of “queer”; promotion of appreciation of the art and music of other nations 
and the use of foreign games, tableaux, and little home plays and pageants in simple costumes; 
the making of scrapbooks illustrating other nations, from postcards, advertisements, etc. 
Children are naturally friendly, regardless of race, creed, or color; it is from adults that they 
acquire their prejudices.) 


References 


Boeckel, Florence Brewer. Through ihe Gateway. Books of Goodwill, Vol. I. (For younger 
children.) Washington: National Council for the Prevention of War. 50 cents. 

Boeckel, Florence Brewer, compiler. Across Borderlines. Books of Goodwill, Vol. Il. (For 
older children.) 75 cents. 

“International Guide to Many Lands and Peoples.’ New York: League of Nations Non- 
Partisan Association. 10 cents. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. “International Relations” leaflet. Single copies- 
free from state office. 





SociAL PeRIop 


Demonstration of arts and crafts as illustrated by articles exhibited by foreign- 
born parents. 


Exhibit of international goodwill posters by school children. 
Brief play or pageant (15 minutes) by group of parents. 


Serving of foreign dishes and beverages made by foreign mothers, each mother 
bringing one article. 


For lists of plays, pageants, and music, address: 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Association, 6 East 59th Street, New York City. 
National Council for the Prevention of War, 532 17th Street, Washington, D. C. 
National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. 





Projects 


1. Poster contest, illustrating foreign customs, children, means of communication and transpor- 
tation, or expressions of world goodwill. 

ra Making of world map showing interdependence of your state and the world from which 
it draws, and to which it sends out, the necessities of life. 

3. Celebration of Pan-American Day (April 14) honoring the development of friendly rela- 
tions with the twenty-one republics which make up North, Central, and South America. 

4. Celebration of World Goodwill Day (May 18). The school, which serves all the homes 
of the community, might have “Open House” for all foreign-born patrons, with music, 
tableaux, or pageant—a general “get-together” occasion. 


This program was outlined with the cooperation of Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Chairman of the Committee 
on International Relations, N. C. P. T. 








Next Month: The Motion Picture Situation 
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WHAT TO KNOW 
ABOUT VITAMINS 


By Suirtey W. Wynne, M.D. 


EARLY every man, woman. 
N and child in a modern com- 
munity has heard about vitamins. 
The very name, with its emphasis 
on “vita”—life—conjures up ideas 
of life-giving magic. And the let- 
ters A, B, C, D, E, and G, desig- 
nating the known vitamins, carry 
all the mystery of an abracadabra 
charm. 

It is small wonder then 
that people are both inter- 
ested and confused. To 
add to their confusion s= 
they read advertisements of various prod- 
in which one or another of the 
vitamins is held up for admiration, 
wonder, and the desire to possess ; but these 
readers of advertisements do not have an 


ucts 


opportunity to study the respective roles of 
all the vitamins and so to understand their 
combined service in maintaining health. 

The questions asked by visitors to a vita- 
min exhibit which the New York City De- 
partment of Health recently held reveal 
this confusion in the lay mind. 
“What is the most 
important vitamin?’ ‘This was as hard to 
answer as would be the question, “Which 
is the most important leg of a chair?” A 
full answer to that question involves the 
whole field of vitamins and what they do 
for us, but I shall give you just an outline 
of such an answer before going on to the 
next question. 

Vitamin A helps the body to grow as 
Particularly, it helps 


One woman asked, 


nature meant it to. 
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Drawings by Arthur Herrick 


Why Vitamins Are Necessary for 
Health and Where to Find Them 


the 


and 


certain tissues — like 


mucuous membranes 


certain cells in other parts 


, Gace 


of the body—to grow with 

the right structure so that 
they can do the job 
for which they were 
designed. Naturally, 
it is necessary after the 
period of growth also 
to keep these same 
tissues and cells in 
good health. 

An example of what 
damage the absence of vitamin A can work 
on the body is “night blindness,” which 
prevails in many parts of the world where 
people for one reason or another — famine, 
poverty, war, lack of trade facilities, or, as 
in the instance I am going to quote to you, 
too great trade facilities—cannot get 
enough of the foods that contain this 
vitamin. During the World War night 
blindness made its appearance among the 
children of Denmark, an unprecedented 
phenomenon in that country. Why should 
this have happened? ‘The explanation is 
simple. 

In the dairy products produced by that 
country is a plentiful supply of vitamin A. 
When the normal amount of these foods 
was consumed at home and only the sur- 
plus sold away from home, night blind- 
ness was a rare and almost unknown afflic- 
tion. Then came the war and Denmark 
sold almost all of her dairy products in 
Germany, depriving herself because such a 
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good price could be secured for them. And 
with that deprivation came the development 
of this serious deficiency night 
blindness. That was the easily observed 
manifestation. 


disease, 


Now we know that accom- 
panying it were, necessarily, other tissue 
and cell changes just as serious although 
not as easily observed. 

Vitamin B is also required for growth 
and for continued health. There is a good 
deal of evidence pointing to the possibility 
that it is a required constituent of every 
cell in the body. Without it, the body 
fails in many ways, and shows such symp- 
toms as: general weakness and lack of ap- 
petite; degeneration of the nerves and, in 
pronounced cases, paralysis of the legs and 
arms; wasting of the muscles and enlarge- 
ment of the heart. There I have given the 
picture of beri-beri, that mysterious disease 
that was long recognized among classes of 
Oriental peoples who for one reason or 


another subsisted almost exclusively on a 
diet of polished rice. And beri-beri can be 
cured, we now know, by giving foods that 
contain vitamin B. 

Vitamin C also seems to be needed by 
every cell of the body. Particularly, it 
helps maintain the normal structure of the 
cementing substance that forms the basis 
of the bones and that exists between cells 
of the capillaries. This is based on the 
fact that lack of vitamin C causes hemor- 
rhages and fragility of the bones. Sailors 
on long voyages, soldiers in besieged fort- 
resses, people in medieval towns—all 
groups who could not secure fresh fruits 
and vegetables for months on end—have 
been familiar with this dangerous and often 
fatal ailment known as scurvy. 

Vitamin D performs the service of help- 
ing the body deposit calcium properly in 
the bones and teeth. Lack of this vitamin 
causes rickets in children—a condition in 
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which the bones remain soft and become 
deformed. Vitamin D is the one vitamin 
that can be formed completely in the human 
body; it is created under the action of sun- 
light falling directly on the skin. Only a 
generation ago, nine out of every ten in- 
fants in the north temperate zone suffered 
from rickets in some degree during the win- 
ter months. Today, we can prevent this 
and are preventing it by adding foods that 
contain vitamin D to the baby’s winter diet. 

Vitamin G is necessary to growth also 
and to the maintenance of youthful strength 
throughout adult life. 

Vitamin E, about which more must be 
learned, is believed to exert an influence 
on the health of adults and may also be 
needed in the growth of children. 

I think I have made it clear that no 
vitamin can be the most important, that 
each has an important and specific réle to 
play in promoting normal 
maintaining general health. 


growth and 


Getting Enough Vitamins 


, woman asked the ques- 
tion, “How can we be sure we are getting 
enough of each vitamin?” 

That is a question that investigators are 
working on and have been working on for 
many years. Professor Henry C. Sherman 
of Columbia University has said it is possi- 
ble that most people do not get the best 
possible amount of vitamins A, C, and G. 
But, mind you, he is not saying they are 
the most important vitamins, he is simply 
saying that we should consciously plan to 
eat foods that contain them in our diet 
along with foods that contain the other 
vitamins. 


Where Vitamins Are Found 


Awp that brings us to the next 
question, “What foods provide the differ- 
ent vitamins?” So many people have asked 
this question that I feel that the answer 
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should be very lengthy and quite detailed. 
It could be, but for practical purposes it 
can well be shortened to this: 

A diet containing an abundance of fresh 
fruits, vegetables, salad leaves, eggs three or 
four times a week, and meat once a day 
supplies a generous amount of all the 
known vitamins with the possible exception 
of vitamin D, which although represented 
in this list should be supplemented in the 
case of children by exposure to sunlight or 
by some food such as cod-liver oil. 

Vitamin A in its primary form is found 
in yellow vegetables such as carrots and 
yellow grains such as corn. It exists in its 
perfected form in eggs and liver and milk. 

Vitamin B is found in root vegetables, 
whole grains, dried beans and peas, and 
milk. 

Vitamin C is most abundant in the citrus 
fruits and tomatoes, but it exists also in all 
the fresh fruits and in young peas and 
beans. Heating and exposure to air can de- 
stroy this vitamin to a certain extent de- 
pending upon the chemical make-up of the 
fruit or vegetables in which it is found. It 
is well to bear in mind that canned to- 
matoes retain a rich supply of vitamin C. 

Vitamin D is found in eggs, liver, and 
fish oils, especially those from cod and hali- 
but livers. 

Vitamin G is found in eggs, in liver, 
in muscle meat, and in salad greens. 

You cannot fail to notice that many indi- 
vidual foods contain more than one vita- 
min. For example, vitamins A, B, C, and 
G are contained in leafy green vegetables ; 
and vitamins A, G, and D exist in eggs. 

And all the foods I have listed contain 
other elements beside vitamins that make 
them valuable for human consumption. Let 
us not lose sight of the fact that although 
I am discussing the limited field of vita- 
mins, we eat food for the many other ele- 
ments also which 


health. 


it contributes to our 


(Continued on page 439) 
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MAKING THE BEST 


By M. Louise C. Hastincs 








Photographs by Olive Hastings 
A playhouse saved for rainy days turns gloom to glamour 


H, dear! What can we do today? It’s 
C reining” is heard in many a home. 
In order to change this attitude to one of 
happy anticipation, mothers need to plan 
wholesome activities and provide suitable 
equipment which will bring joy in doing 
things just because it is a rainy day. 

A situation which faces many homes of 
today is lack of space for children’s play. 
The days of attics and barn lofts are pass- 
ing. More families live in cramped quar- 
ters than in rambling farmhouses, with the 
result that friction and unhappiness often 
occur because the children must go away 
from home in order to have their good 
times. 

It is with this idea in mind that some of 
the following suggestions are given. Yet 
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OF RAINY DAYS 


Bad Weather Can Be Made Attractive 
Instead of Trying to Both Children 
and Their Parents 


all families are not living in 
small apartments and they 
too have children who play, 
and I shall try to reach in 
some way each home which 
this magazine enters. 


Rainy Day Hiking 


Ler no one think 
that these suggestions for 
rainy weather eliminate all 
play out of doors. If the 
children are healthy and 
strong and if they are suit- 
ably dressed for rainy 
weather, there is no reason 
why they should not enjoy 
the outdoors and experience 
nature in her many moods. Hiking trips 
are often vividly interesting in the rain. 
Everything looks different, even places we 
are most familiar with. Then, too, chil- 
dren often enjoy playing out of doors under 
some sort of shelter. Rain often opens the 
way to new possibilities. 





Cooking Has a Fascination 


Owe of the greatest sports in rainy 
days is being allowed to hold the fort in the 
kitchen and cook things; and it makes no 
difference what age the child happens to be. 
In these days of refrigeration there are 
usually ice-box cookies just waiting to be 
cut out in fancy shapes and decorated with 
nuts and raisins and colored sugars. It is 
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good fun for the children to be allowed to 
shape their cookies without any cutters, by 
making their own figures with a sharp, 
pointed knife. 


I know a family where the children 
always get one of the meals on rainy days. 
They are always looking forward to the 
opportunity. In another home the little 
daughter has the privilege of making her 
father’s favorite desserts on days when it 
rains hard. Getting breakfast on rainy 
mornings is a stunt of two children I know, 
and they are always wishing it would rain 
more often than it does. It is worth going 
to bed early for the sake of springing the 
surprises they have ready for the family in 
the morning. 

Psychologically, stormy weather seems 
just the time to pop corn and make mo- 
lasses candy. A corn popper is a good thing 
to have in every house. It furnishes a sim- 
ple method of entertainment and it is just 
as popular as it used to be when some of 


us older ones were young. 


If we live in 





ELFARE 


the country we are familiar with pop corn 
and ice cream for evening refreshments. 
I would suggest something different before 
it is time for refreshments, and little boys 
and girls, as well as older boys and girls, 
will be ready to join the race I am going to 
describe. 

Give each child a small pan filled with 
corn already popped. Pour hot molasses 
candy over the pop corn in each pan. Now 
tell the children to make all kinds of ani- 
mals with the pop corn and candy. Some- 
times it is fun to have a race to see who 
can make the most realistic dogs and sheep 
and turtles. How the children love to eat 
their animals afterward! And what a queer 
looking zoo they devour! 

Ever since those early days when mo- 
lasses became a staple product children have 
liked molasses candy, and in many a fam- 
ily down through the years pulling molasses 
candy has been considered a rainy day 
pastime. Let the children make it the way 
When 


the candy is cool, 


we used to make it in my home. 











pull it from a 
hook until it is 
cream color. 
Stretch it 
into one long 
thin rope. Cut 
it into three 
equal lengths. 
Place these three 
lengths on a mar- 
ble slab or table 
and braid them. 
Cut the braids 
into four-inch 
lengths and serve 
them. 


out 


A workshop is nice 
to have at any 
time; it is particu- 
larly enjoyable and 
useful when weath- 
er is too stormy for 
outdoor play 
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It’s always fun to raid 

the property box on a 

rainy day and give 
plays 


Playing House 


Wien lit- 


tle children are 
obliged to stay in- 





One of 


the nicest indoor playhouses, which may 


doors they often play house. 
be kept wholly for rainy days, in order to 
make these days particularly attractive, is 
not a house at all, but a three-hinged frame 
that can be set up anywhere—against a 
wall, in a corner, at the foot of the stairs. 
There are a door and a window, and the 
effect produced is that of a well-built play- 
house. Any father who leans toward car- 
The best 


part of it is that when play is over the 


pentry could easily fashion one. 


frame can be folded up like a screen and 
put in the closet. This new kind of play- 
house is invaluable in the home of cramped 


dimensions. 


There are many different kinds of play- 
houses. Not all are made of wood. At 
the present time there is one in our back 
yard. It is made of an army blanket thrown 
over the clothes line. Sides keep out the 
rain; and if the storm is very severe, long 
strips of oil cloth are put over the blanket. 
Inside, the boy of eleven years has boxes 
covered with a shawl, and a counter made 


of boxes and a leaf from an old table. Pots 
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and pans add to this ‘““Camp in the Rocky 
Mountains.” Facing the open side stands 
a pole with a tiny American flag flying 
in the breezes. All kinds of playhouses are 


dear to those who play in them! 
Dialogues, Plays, and Shows 


Maw parents see value in buying 
dramatic readers, one for each child in the 
family. They are kept wholly for stormy 
Children up to ten or twelve years 
of age are thrilled to read them—and to 
act at the same time. 


days. 


Of course there is 
dressing up, for it is much more entertain- 
ing to be somebody else than one’s self. 
Often the children demand an audience, 
which is frequently made up of family or 
families. Neighboring children plead to be 
invited to the “shows.” 

“Shows” are just the thing for indoor 
days. If quarters are small a corner will 
be sufficient space for it. Dolls rigged up, 
a box for a toy theater, and what more is 
needed except the children who do the 
talking? I have memories of a family who 
very often sat in front of the dining room 
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table 
shadow theater which was set up and run 
by the two little daughters who had cut out 
cardboard figures illustrating different nurs- 
ery tales and Mother Goose jingles. Out- 
side the wind and rain played together ; in- 
side the merriment was so keen that no 
one thought of the weather. 


to witness the performance at a 


Every family should have a property box 





a receptacle of some kind, whether a 
chest, or a barrel, or an old-fashioned 
bureau— where cast-off clothing, old-fash- 
ioned togs of decades past, old hats, fans, 
There 


is nothing that children enjoy more than 


jewelry, and such things are kept. 


dressing up and personifying somebody else. 
Not only charades, original plays, and 
tableaux are an outgrowth of such fun, but 
lessons in courtesy and helpfulness often 
Why, 


the very name brings thrills and memories! 


result. A rainy day property box! 

If old-fashioned clothes have been saved, 
sometimes the children will dress up in 
them and give the family an old-fashioned 
concert. Or they may jump into the car 
and serenade some of their friends with 
old-time songs. Dressing up in these quaint 
clothes of other days often stimulates a 
society of some nature to put on an old 
folks concert to raise funds to meet some 
A property 
box is the rightful heritage of every child. 


special need in the community. 


If your house has none, and if you begin 
right away to fill one, you will find rainy 
days no longer a bugbear. 

It is good there are still attics for chil- 
dren! Was there ever a boy or girl with 
an attic who did not revel in playing there 
Here is the place to give 
tableaux and big shows and to dramatize 
all kinds of stories from history. Here 
may be staged the Holy Night pictures, 


on a rainy day? 


scenes from Hiawatha, a series of scenes 
from the life of Washington, and so on. 
Given a few children, an attic, and a rainy 
day—and what more could be desired? 
Those parents who cannot stand the noise 
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over their heads will get relief from it by 
investing in tennis shoes for the children. 


Playing School 


ly is a wise parent who keeps on 
hand a hidden supply of pencils, crayons, 
pads of different sizes, and a portable black- 
board. Did you ever notice that just as 
soon as schools close in June the primary 
children start playing school? And on 
rainy days they always clamor to play 
school. well-stocked shelf or 
drawer of supplies may come many hours 
of educational play. 


From a 


Building Equipment 
Bovs like to build, and on rainy 


days, when there is no special fun out of 
doors in the wet, comes the time when 
many a boy turns to hammering and to 
sawing wood. One of our college presi- 
dents began showing his little son how to 
saw when the child was only two years 
old. He had his own little tool box in 
his playroom, and as he grew he kept grad- 
uating to a larger box and more tools, until 
now at eight vears of age he has his own 
carpentry bench in the cellar near his 
father’s bench—for carpentry is this col- 
lege-president-father’s indoor hobby. 

Mothers often start their tiny folks with 
a small hammer, a few nails, and a cake 
of soap. Some mothers prefer thumb tacks. 
As soon as children feel a yearning to 
pound, and it is an urge that comes early to 
children, some sort of workable tools and a 
few pieces of wood or some boxes will keep 
them occupied for many an hour. Besides 
being occupied, they are using their creative 
energy in ways that some day may develop 
into good strong work. There will be 
plenty of noise, but valuable lessons are 
being learned, not the least of these being 
the clearing up afterward; that process 
should always follow after all rainy day 
play. 


(Continued on page 437) 
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OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By Minnie B. Braprorp, President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


N their efforts during depression years 
I to safeguard the schools against unwise 
economies and to extend their services to 
children still further, members of the 
National Congress have often found that 
they needed more complete information 
about the schools. 

To meet this need the National Congress 
is publishing in May a little volume 
entitled Our Public Schools. This book 
will give such an understanding of school 
plans and policies as any layman should 
have if he is to take his part in shaping 
the educational policy of the community. 

The task of planning and gathering 
material for this book was delegated by the 
National Board of Managers to Miss 
Charl Williams, Fifth Vice-President of 
the Congress and Field Secretary of the 
National Education Association. Miss 
Williams invited in the various 
fields of education to write the chapters 
and to tell in simple, nontechnical terms 
the inspiring story of the development of 
the public school and its place in the new 
social order. 

An eloquent plea for “Public Education 
as a Safeguard to Democracy,” written by 
Dr. John H. Finley of the New York 
Times, is the opening chapter of the book. 
The history of the American schools, their 
ups and downs throughout the years, has 
been told by Edgar W. Knight, one of the 
country’s foremost educational historians. 

What the schools are striving to accom- 
plish and some evidences of results are 
discussed by Carleton Washburne, superin- 
tendent of Winnetka, Illinois, schools. A 
wealth of information on how the school 
is organized is contained in the chapter by 
William John Cooper, former United 
States Commissioner of Education. An 
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authoritative discussion of public school 
revenues and taxation has been prepared 
by William G. Carr of the National 
Education Association, assisted by A. L. 
Threlkeld, superintendent of the Denver 
schools, and Harley L. Lutz of Princeton 
University. 

The contribution of other publicly- 
supported educational agencies — libraries, 
museums and art institutes, parks and play- 
grounds — has been well summarized by 
experts in these fields including Julia 
Wright Merrill of the American Library 
Association and chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Library Service of the National 
Congress, Elizabeth Robertson of the 
Chicago schools and chairman of the Con- 
gress Committee on Art, Nora Beust of 
the University of North Carolina, and 
J. W. Faust, National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, who is chairman of the Congress 
Committee on Recreation. 

The importance of well-educated teach- 
ers to the school success of the child is 
stressed by Lucy Gage of George Peabody 
College for Teachers. The school build- 
ing is discussed by Arthur B. Moehl- 
man, University of Michigan. 

George D. Strayer of Columbia Uni- 
versity describes the part which the federal 
government should play in the support of 
education. A program which will relate 
the schools more closely to the total life 
of the nation is the subject of a chapter 
by John K. Norton of Columbia Univer- 
sity, chairman of the Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Education. 

In his chapter on “Pioneers in Public 
Education,” Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of 
the Journal of the National Education 
Association and chairman of the Congress 
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PRACTICING COOPERATION 


Kansas 


The parent-teacher associations of 
Wichita seriously felt the need of adult 
recreation as well as adult education, and 
had begun to plan and raise funds for such 
a program. Our recreation chairman, who 
is also supervisor of physical education in 
our public schools, sought an interview 
with the National Recreation Committee 
and secured CWA funds. Our board of 
education furnished the necessary facilities 
and intermediate 
schools became recreation centers. Because 
the publicity did not emphasize the fact 
that the opportunities were free, the at- 
tendance was small at first. Our forty-four 


immediately our six 


parent-teacher associations, with a member- 
ship of nearly six thousand, were instructed 
to send out bulletins and mimeographed 
letters to all school patrons explaining the 
work. They placarded the small neighbor- 
hood stores with posters and dramatized 
some of the class work in their meetings. 
In one week the attendance was raised to 
16,545. 

These supervised centers in their class 
work and play are doing a fine piece of 
work in lifting depressed minds to a more 
normal level. 

A member of the state vocational de- 
partment has been loaned to our parent- 
teacher council to give a series of lectures 
on parent education. Some of these lec- 
tures will be delivered at the recreation 
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centers so that large audiences may hear 
them.—Mrs. Geo. W. WInTERS, 622 N. 
Topeka, Wichita. 


THE SUMMER ROUND-UP 
Illinois 


This is the third year that we have had 
the Summer Round-Up in Danville, and so 
far the doctors and dentists have donated 
their services. The doctors asked us to try 
a different plan last year and instead of 
holding the examinations at the different 
schools, we held them at the Y. W. C. A. 
Some mothers felt that they did not dress 
well enough to go there, so perhaps we lost 
some children on that account, but the 
doctors thought that it was a more conven- 
ient and accessible place. 

Members of the Summer Round-Up 
committee made house to house calls ex- 
plaining the examination and_parent- 
teacher work, and inviting the mothers to 
the meetings of the association. On the 
day of the examination, cars were sent to 
the school building for the mothers and 
children, and they returned them to school 
afterward or took them to their homes. 

The doctors and dentists worked in 
teams, each one being away from his office 
only about one hour. There were seven 
nurses from each of the two hospitals and 
a nurse from the Red Cross Dispensary. 
Summer Round-Up chairmen and their com- 
mittees and other parents helped to fill out 
the blanks and to take care of the children 
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before they went into the examining room. 
As the parents were leaving, the workers 
looked over the blanks to see that they were 
signed properly and they explained to the 
mothers the urgency of taking their chil- 
dren to their family doctors and dentists 
and returning the slips to the school in the 
fall so that the school nurse could more 
easily make her check-up. 

In addition to good news- 
paper publicity, posters were 
made and widely displayed. 
These consisted of health 
slogans taken from the state 
board of health posters and 
from Congress material and 
combined with pictures cut 
from magazines illustrating 
the printed advice on the 
poster.— Mrs. Geo. H. 
Jones, 807 Franklin Avenue, 
Danville. 





Indiana 


The Summer Round-Up 
was conducted as a council 
project in Fort Wayne. The 
names of entering children 
were secured by 
standardized 


sending 
slips to the 
homes through the schools. 
Each chairman ap- 
pointed one person for each 
ten homes with telephones 
and one for each five homes 
without telephones, and these 
committee 


local 


The 
Indiana, 
members 


were 

responsible for notifying the 

mothers of the time and place of the exam- 
ination, and for the 
examination. 

The examinations were held in the local 
high schools and were conducted by the 
school physicians, eight of whom were in 
attendance from nine until twelve each day 
of the Summer Round-Up. The local 


dental society sent three dentists each day, 
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council weighs 
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and a pediatrician contributed his services 
daily. Nine nurses were furnished daily by 
the nurse registry. 

The only expense was for paper towels, 
solutions for the doctors, and laundry for 
the nurses’ uniforms. Local newspapers 
furnished quantities of unused print paper 


for table covers so that each child was 


— 


Photograph by Neuman Studio 


Round-Up chairman of the Fort 
in a young miss at 


examination 


Wayne, 
the annual 


placed on an absolutely clean surface when 
examined. The expenses were paid by the 
council. 

Three grade school P. T. A. presidents 
and the council president attended each ex- 
amination, kept records, and assisted in 
weighing the children. The Summer 
Round-Up chairman and her committee 
acted as a Hospitality and Transportation 
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committee for the children in her school. 
For publicity three talks were given over 
the local radio station, one by the superin- 
tendent of schools, one by a prominent 
physician, and one by the president of the 
dental society. Newspaper publicity ap- 
peared well in advance with typical Summer 
Round-Up scenes and pictures of committee 
members. 

The follow-up was handled by sending 
each chairman a list of defects discovered. 
These lists were redistributed to the orig- 
inal workers, who visited the homes and 
advised the parents to consult their family 
physicians. When the parents were unable 
to have the corrections made, the cases were 
turned back to the school physicians. Inocu- 
lations were given these cases by the city 
health physician.—Mrs. GLENN GARDNER, 
413 West Creighton, Fort Wayne. 


SUMMER ACTIVITY PLANS 
California 


Cooperation between parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, the public schools, and the recrea- 
tion department of the city of Berkeley 
resulted in the development of a summer 
play school of great value. The idea grew 
out of the interest of a group of P. T. A. 
mothers. An advisory board was formed 
which worked out the details of the under- 
taking, the first step of which was to secure 
the cooperation of the school and recreation 
departments of the city; the second, to 
arrange a financial plan. 

The school department allowed the use 
of a school building, playgrounds, and cer- 
tain equipment; and considerably lowered 
the expenses for materials by permitting the 
committee to make purchases from school 
supplies. 

The recreation department allowed the 
vacation playground director to teach the 
classes in manual training, and to combine 
the play school groups with some of those 
on the public playground. This depart- 
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recommended an 
director for the play school. 

The financing was managed through a 
system of small fees: $5 per child, with 
“bargain rates’ for families with more 
than one child. A choice was offered 
parents of paying the fee in full or of 
cooperating with the staff of the school 
and paying only half fees. The school 
opened with an enrollment of thirty- 
seven which increased to fifty before its 
close. The session was for five weeks, five 
mornings each week. 

Under the leadership of mothers who 
offered their services there were classes in 
French, painting, folk dancing, nature 
study, manual training, puppet-making, and 
dramatic expression. 


ment also excellent 


All the classes were 
conducted in a very informal manner, and 
as many as possible were held out of doors. 
With the nursery age children nothing ex- 
cept free play was attempted, although 
creative materials and a sand box were 
available and very much used. 

One day each week was set apart as 
“excursion day” when all children above 
nursery age were taken on trips to in- 
dustrial plants, and to a park where there 
were swimming privileges. 

The school library helped to round out 
a varied program. Children were allowed 
to borrow books, under the supervision of 
a mother who served as librarian, and also 
to read there during the period of relaxa- 
tion. The nursery children came in on 
some days for a story hour. 

The closed with an “open 
house” to which parents and friends were 
invited. A play was given and the class 
in puppet-making gave a puppet show. 
Hand work and scrapbooks on nature study 
were also on display. 

Aside from salaries, the total expense, 
which included the cost of all materials 
used, was only $20.72. A small surplus 
was turned over to the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation treasury to be kept until the next 
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summer vacation when it may serve as the 
nucleus for another play school fund.— 
BernicE Evans Harpinc, 1431 Arch 
Street, Berkeley. 


FINANCE PLANS 


Missouri 


When the picnic tables at Kansas City’s 
largest amusement park are stacked one 
upon another and covered with snow, 
when the merry-go-round is shrouded in 
canvas and the pony track is only a fenced- 
in circle, thousands of children are able to 
close their eyes and see an entirely differ- 
ent picture. They see parents, teachers, 
and pupils from eight to fifteen public 
schools joining in the big event of the 
This big 
community event, which has taken place 


year—the parent-teacher picnic. 


annually for more than ten years, provides 
the means of carrying on the work of the 
Kansas City Council, including its scholar- 
ship foundation which receives one-fourth 
of the net income of the council. 
Financing the council by means of pic- 
nics of such proportions is possible because 


the manager of the park is a man who says 





and he means what he says—that the 
sound of happy children’s laughter is to 
his ears music as sweet as the tinkle of 
at the turnstile. 


coin For this 


before it is officially opened each year, the 


reason, 


park is given over for a week or more to 
the parent-teacher associations of greater 
Kansas City, without expense to them, tor 
a gigantic money-making event. 

The plan which is followed varies only 
slightly from year to year. ‘Tickets of 
admission to the park are sold through the 
schools, with the consent of the school 
board and the cooperation of the faculty. 
The price is ten cents, which includes 
admission to one concession and one-half 
rates on all concessions in the park. Each 
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local association is permitted to retain half 
of the proceeds of the tickets it sells, but 
from tickets sold at the park the whole 
amount goes to the council. One day is 
given to the four junior high schools of 
the city; two days to the five high schools 
and vocational training schools. The 
sixty-two grade schools in which parent- 
teacher associations are organized make up 
five divisions and there is a picnic for 
each division. At the request of the 
parent-teacher associations, the school 
board allows each school to close at two 
o'clock on the day its division holds its 
picnic. 

On the days of the picnics, cars are filled 
to capacity, street cars and buses are char- 
tered for the afternoon, pupils from schools 
within walking distance of the park form 
a grand parade, and a real community 
spirit prevails. Principals and _ teachers 
are relieved of all transportation cares. 

Hot drinks with cream are for sale on 
the grounds at little more than the cost 
of production. In addition to permitting 
the council to keep all admission receipts, 
and despite the half-rate charge of con- 
cessions, the park management gives the 
council a percentage of receipts from the 
concessions, and opens only those conces- 
sions which meet with the approval of the 
council. All children are expected to be 
on their way home by seven-thirty, when 
the park management again 
charge. 


assumes 


Even during the years of the depression 
the combined associations have earned 
annually as much as 41,584 and the coun- 
cil as much as $2,881 through this enter- 
prise. The net results of the happy asso- 
ciation of all parent-teacher workers in 
both council and local units cannot, how- 
ever, be estimated in dollars and cents, for 
it builds an understanding and close rela- 
tionship which stands throughout the years. 
—Mrs. RicHarp C. ABEL, 12 East 55th 
Street. Kansas City. 
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Several states have inquired whether the 
Congress has designated a week to be pro- 
claimed as Parent-Teacher Week. The 
Executive committee at its last meeting 
agreed that the Congress would not desig- 
nate such a week. 

* * * 

The name of the “Division of Research and 
Information” at the National Office has been 
changed to the “Division of Information.” Miss 
Frances S. Hays is secretary of the division. 

* * * 

Miss Jessie Gray, president of the 
National Education Association, has writ- 
ten to executive secretaries in state teach- 
ers associations urging membership in 
parent-teacher associations, and has ex- 
pressed her willingness to send letters, urg- 
ing membership, to school principals, county 
superintendents, and others, upon request 
of state presidents. 

* * * 

The President of the Congress, Mrs. Hugh 
Bradford, has appointed the following commit- 
tee to work with her and with the General 
Secretary in studying and making recommenda- 
tions for the development of the National Office: 
Mr. J. W. Faust, chairman; Mr. Newell W. 
Edson; Mrs. B. I. Elliott. 

* * * 

A request that the Congress of the United 
States be urged to enact legislation to pro- 
vide emergency relief for schools was tele- 
graphed to the United States Commissioner 
of Education, Dr. George F. Zook, on Jan- 
uary 3. 

* * * 


The Executive committee adopted a resolu- 


tion opposing the return of the saloon “in any 


form, or under any name.” 
* * * 


Mrs. A. F. Wood, President of the Texas 


Congress, has been appointed chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions for the com- 
ing convention. 

* . . 


“Goals” for local Congress units have been 
set up by Mrs. J. Sherman Brown, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Congress, and are to be recom- 
mended to the Board of Managers for action 
in May. 


*_ * * 


Mrs. Herman Ferger was appointed by 
the Executive committee to work in an ad- 
visory capacity with the National Congress 
of Colored Parents and Teachers at the 
request of its president. 

° * * * 


The National Association of Deans of Women 
held its annual meeting in Cleveland, February 
21-24. Mrs. Hugh Bradford was a guest of 
the association at a banquet held on Febru- 
ary 22. 

eo 2's 
The Executive committee of the Wash- 
ington Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
at its regular mid-winter meeting, held in 

January, authorized members of the state 

Executive committee to organize Safety 

Councils in all cities of Washington where 

none now exist. This is to be done in coop- 

eration with other safety agencies or 
groups, such as the police departments, etc. 

Special stimulus will be given this work 

throughout the state in order to honor the 

memory of the late Helen Wilson, former 
field secretary, whose untimely end came 
through an automobile accident. 

* * * 


Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Parent Education, reports 5,600 study 
groups in the National Congress with a total 
membership of 110,000. 





dwarfs his development. 


a communicable disease. 





WHO IS THE FORGOTTEN CHILD? 


The child who lacks adequate food, clothing, or shelter in a land of plenty. 

The child victim of a broken home or a bad home. 

The child who is being deprived of educational opportunity. 

The child who, in spite of NRA codes, is engaged in industry which hinders or 


The child criminal or social delinquent who is a community problem because 
society has failed to provide him with wholesome environment. 


The child who is maimed or killed in a preventable accident or who dies from 


The handicapped child who never gets a fair start in life. 
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MAKING THE BEST 
OF RAINY DAYS 


(Continued from page 430) 


Rainy Day Hobbies 


Evzay child as well as every adult 
should have a hobby— that is, there should 
be something he likes to do, or work at, 
besides his regular duties. Early in life 
each child should be taught some of the 
crafts so that he may have something to 
choose from when the time of choosing 
approaches. It may be sculpturing in soap, 
or embroidering, or gardening. It may be 
making hooked rugs, studying birds, mak- 
ing different kinds of collections. It may 
be using the camera, arranging and pasting 
all kinds of scrapbooks, or fixing up a cor- 
ner of the cellar for a chemical laboratory. 
Whenever a child begins to love a whole- 
some occupation he should be encouraged. 
It is educational and character building and 
worth while for him to follow it. We all 
need the sustaining power of hobbies for 
our leisure time, and in the case of children, 
especially, rainy days are apt to put much 
leisure time at their disposal. 

There are all kinds of things that parents 
may provide to keep their children happy, 
entertained, and busy on rainy days. There 
are puzzles of various sorts. There are the 
reading hour and the story hour. In many 
a home the children help with the work so 
that Mother will have time to read aloud 
or tell a favorite story. Books fill a big 
niche in the recreation program of the 
home, especially on stormy days. And there 
are games, and their name is legion. 
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Silhouette by Helen Hatch 


What Do You Think? 


The following questions are answered in this 


issue of CHILD WeLrare. To verify your 
answers, turn to the pages whose numbers are 
given in italics following the questions. 
1. How can the P. T. A. help in promot- 
ing international peace? 395. 


2. What important factors should be 
taken into consideration in building a 


house? 397-99, 


3. How can one plan to limit the amount 
necessary for the upkeep of a house? 


401-04. 


4. Why is it sometimes less expensive in 
the long run to buy curtains and rugs 


of excellent quality? 403-04. 


5. What effect do school marks usually 
have on children? 405-06. 


6. What can parents and parent-teacher 
associations do to forward better prac- 
tices in the setting of goals for pupils? 
408. 


7. What are the characteristics of the 
truly religious person? 414-17. 


8. Why is it necessary that both children 
and adults have a diet containing 
plenty of the 
424-26. 


various vitamins? 


9. Where may these vitamins be found? 


426. 


10. Why is it desirable for members of 
local Congress units to attend the Con- 
vention of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers? 446. 
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A NEW DEAL 
IN EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 409) 


taught to ‘beat the game.’ Education must 
come to mean something more than sharp- 
ened tools for the fight for each to get as 
much as he can against the increasing com- 
petition of others. This attitude has be- 
deviled our whole socio-economic life. The 
school must take its stand squarely against 
the jungle law type of competition. 

“School reports in Newton’s schools from 
now on will indicate real accomplishment 
instead of relative standing. They will be 
diagnostic rather than purely laudatory or 
condemnatory. Parents and teachers to- 
gether will understand individual children 
better and together they will help the child 
to develop just as far as he can go. 

“The whole aim and purpose of the new 
plan is to make of the school a happy place 


where pupils and teachers may work to- 
gether, sharing a rich experience to the end 
that every child may grow in wisdom, 
understanding, and skill, each to the limit 
of his capacity. 

“Parents will be informed at least semi- 
annually by letter of the progress of their 
children. More frequent contacts and con- 
ferences will be arranged whenever neces- 
sary or desirable. The child’s success or 
difficulty will be his secret, shared only 
Under 
the new plan there will be no lowering of 
standards. Each child will be challenged 
constantly to work to the limit of his abil- 
ity and capacity. ‘Getting by’ will cease 
to be a worthy goal. ‘Making the most of 
oneself’ is the new challenge. Better teach- 
ing and more vital, meaningful learning is 
the ultimate and inevitable outcome of such 
a process.” 


with his teacher and his parents. 








BULLETIN BOARD 


State Conventions in April, 1934 


California— at Sacramento, April 30-May 5 
Colorado—at Boulder, April 11-13 
Connecticut—at New London, April 27-28 
Florida—at Daytona Beach, April 5-6 
Georgia—at Atlanta, April 9-10 
Illinois—at Springfield, April 18-20 
Kansas—at Wichita, April 18-20 

Kentucky —at Lexington, April 25-27 
Louisiana—at Monroe, April 12-14 
Michigan—at Grand Rapids, April 25-27 
North Carolina—at Durham, April 16-18 
Oklahoma—at Okmulgee, April 17-19 
South Carolina—at Orangeburg, April 19-20 





April 14—Pan-American Day 
April 15—Humane Sunday 





April 16-21—Be Kind to Animals Week 
April 22-27 —Biennial Convention, National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, Washington, D. C. 
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WHAT TO KNOW 

ABOUT VITAMINS 
(Continued from page 426) 

Keeping Vitamins in Their Place 


5 was amused at another question, 
“Can we live on vitamins alone?” 

This revealed how one-sided our modern 
thinking has become. So dazzled have we 
been by the startling discoveries of recent 
years in the field of vitamins that we have 
been in danger of forgetting that after all 
they are but an infinitesimal part of the 
food we eat—so infinitesimal that chemists 
of a generation ago could not detect their 
presence. In fact, only in the last five years 
have scientists been able to calculate the 
chemical composition of some of the 
vitamins. 

Let us keep level-headed on this subject 
and not be faddish to the point of refusing 
to eat a food unless we have the adver- 
tiser’s word for it that it contains enough 
vitamins to feed a regiment. Let us go 
ahead having good, sound meals, an inter- 
esting variety of food, and a pleasant time 
at table. Just make sure that you serve 
attractive green salads, eggs, plenty of fruit, 
and milk for every member of the family, 
in addition to the conventional meat, bread 
and butter, and potatoes. 





OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 431) 


Committee on Publications, shows how 
free schools for all children waited upon 
the vision and persistence of educational 
pioneers. The closing chapter, by Mrs. 
B. F. Langworthy, First Vice-President of 
the Congress, discusses the citizens’ re- 
sponsibility for education. 

From six to ten topics for discussion are 
listed at the end of each chapter together 
with a list of readable books on education. 
These will serve as the basis of outlines for 
group discussion and study. 
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WAKE UP 
hibernating 


APPETITES are often jaded in early 
spring—weary of heavy winter dishes. 
We suggest a spring change—to crisp- 
ness. Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, with fruits 
or honey, add crisp variety to spring 
menus. 

Children love their delicious flavor. 
And these tempting flakes furnish 
nourishment and energy — in easily 
digested form. That’s why they’re so 
good for the youngsters’ evening meal. 
Just as appetizing at breakfast or 
lunch. 

Our Home Economics Department 
has prepared a wide range of litera- 
ture on the subject of nutrition, in- 
cluding many recipes and menu 
suggestions. All are free. Send your 
request to Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

















CORN 7 
yo FLAKES | 7 
shod ast | 
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KEEPING DOWN 
THE UPKEEP 


(Continued from page 404) 


. Good taste in the selection of each article. 

. A fundamental idea in the scheme of 
decoration; that is, making the house 
Colonial, French, or English in accent, 
or unifying the rooms with a relating 
color scheme. 

c. Artistic lighting. 

d. Cleanliness. 


on 


It is surprising how many houses are 
actually dirty a large part of the time. 
Housekeepers forget to figure the cost of 
keeping a house clean. I heard a young 
housekeeper complaining to her mother on 
the subject of housecleaning. 

“Why, it cost me a hundred dollars to 
clean house,” she wailed. “That will 
cramp my _ housekeeping allowance all 
summer.” 

She went on to enumerate the various 
items. Rugs had been cleaned, because ‘the 
baby’s on the floor so much, and we want 
him to have at least fresh germs”; curtains 
had been cleaned or laundered; walls and 
wall paper cleaned all over the house; and 
five new pieces, “picked up” at second-hand 
stores and roadside antique shops, had been 
enameled in pastel colors and added to the 
various rooms. Instead of commiserating, 
the mother complimented her offspring on 
the amount she had been able to accomplish 
with her hundred dollars. 

“T think Margery has been very wise,” 
she commented. “She said she would 


rather have a fresh gingham house than a 





She has worn out three 
sets of ruffled curtains in two years by 
having them laundered, but her little home 
always looks sweet and fresh.” 

It costs less to keep gingham and scrim 
curtains in order than heavy damask and 
silk. It costs little to replace inexpensive 
fabrics. And a shabby, dirty house whose 
furniture and curtains were once gorgeous 
is not nearly so attractive as a clean house 
whose decorative ingredients are simple and 
unpretentious. 

The housekeeper is responsible for her 
house at every moment of its career — at its 
beginning, and five years later. Every pur- 
chase should be made with an eye to the 
future. 


soiled taffeta one. 


Men and their business ventures are out 
before the world; failure in the marts of 
trade ends in the bankruptcy courts. But 
failure in the home is very frequently con- 
fined within the four walls, and there is 
no reckoning for the dull and shiftless and 
inept housekeeper. Should we not be stern 
with ourselves as to the quality of our 
homemaking? There is no excuse for bad 
taste; the magazines and the advertisements 
offer us a liberal education, and taste can 
be acquired. As buyers of 86 per cent of 
the merchandise sold today we must take 
the responsibility for wise purchasing and 
for the setting aside of a reserve fund to 
keep up the article we purchase. 

Homemaking has always been an hon- 
orable craft, now let us make it a fine art 
as well. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Question—I have decided to do a little rebel- 
ling. Is it too much to expect my thirteen-year- 
old boy to set an alarm clock and get up when it 
homey! off? I am tired of calling him and urging 

im 


It is easy to let the time slide by without 
realizing that children are growing up, and 
that they should be assuming responsibilities 
suitable to their age. 

Of course the ideal plan would be for chil- 
dren to continue, as they begin, going to bed 
early enough so that they would awaken of 
themselves in the morning. But it is hard as 
children begin to acquire home work, Scout 
meetings, and other activities, to be stern and 
always abide by the rules. 

Perhaps if your boy has the entire respon- 
sibility of getting up without your help he will 
also acquire more responsibility about going to 
bed early enough so that he won’t be too tired 
to get up. 


Question—How old should a child be before 
he goes to camp in the summer? 


Children grow up under so many different 
circumstances that it would be absurd to try 
to suggest an age that would fit all cases. 

A child who lives in surroundings where 
there are plenty of interesting things to do, and 
other children to play with, would not need 
the experience as soon as one who is a lonely 
child, or one living under cramped conditions. 
A boy who had no father, and who had little 
opportunity to be with men, would probably 
thrill to the different kinds of interests that 
camp life opened up to him. 

Sometimes special instances occur, cases in 
which deep attachment to one of the parents, 
or imagined inferiority to another child in the 
family makes it very desirable that a child 
should get away where he can be “on his own,” 
and develop independence. A child as young 
as five or six may in such an event profitably 
go to camp—providing, of course, there is 
available a small, homelike one, where he can 
be with children his own age. 


Postponing too long the time when a boy 
or girl makes brief visits away from home may 
make almost or quite unbearable the home- 
sickness when separation is unavoidable. 


Question—I have a cousin whose older girl 
is so much retarded mentally that she has been 
advised that the child will be much better off in 
an institution. The parents cannot bring them- 
selves to take this step. I want to help them as 
I feel it is ruining not only their lives but those 
? the younger children. What can I say to 
them P 


This kind of case is by no means rare. The 
parents are so close to the problem that they 
can see only one side of it. The love and 
sympathy they have for their less able child 
blinds them to her future, a pitiable one if 
they do not take some constructive step. Put- 
ting aside the question of the younger children’s 
interests for the moment, it is easy to see that 
as time goes on the feeble-minded girl will be- 
come more and more ill-adjusted by attempts 
to live according to normal standards. As she 
gets older, her inability to keep up with the 
younger ones at school will be more conspicu- 
ous, and her feeling of inadequacy will in- 
crease. Even if the parents try to save her 
from slights and indignities in the home, other 
children in the neighborhood will in their care- 
lessness and ignorance treat her, in all likeli- 
hood, with what amounts to brutality. If she 
were sent to a school where she was among 
other children like herself, she would not con- 
stantly have the humiliation of feeling inferior. 
Work, play, life in general would be planned 
with her handicap in mind. 

The younger children in the family are being 
unfairly discriminated against if, as is so often 
the case in situations like this, they are given 
second place. Of course they are fed, and 
housed, and clothed as well as the first child; 
but they are perhaps a good deal hampered 
in their social relations. In one such family, 
the children as they grew older never brought 
their friends to the house, because they were 
ashamed of their queer sister, this being, of 
course, only one of the ways in which their 
personalities were affected. Parents who face 
the issue and try to do what is best for all 
concerned, show greater love than those who 
let their sympathy overrule their judgment. 


(This department is conducted by Marion L. 
Faegre, chairman of the Committee on the 
Exceptional Child, N. C. P. T., to help parents 
solve problems of child. care and training. 
Address queries to Mrs. Faegre at the Institute 
of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) 
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Best Service to Des Moines 


and to the Convention of the 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
May 13 te 19, 1934 
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“Just Plain Larnin’,” by James M. 
New York: Coward-McCann. 


“Contagious Diseases,” by W. W. 
New York: Knopf. $2. 

“Ted and Polly,” by Ralph Haefner. 
New York: Macmillan. $1. 

“Money "Management Method,” by 
Florence Barnard. 
Boston: New England Publishing Co. 
$1 each. Paper, Springfield, 
Massachusetts: Milton Bradley Co.; 
“Key,” 25 cents; “Achievement Test 
Books,” 20 cents each. 

“Publicity Manual,” 
Washington: National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. Cloth, 





With slip covers, 


by Clarice 








50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


By WINnNIFRED Kinc Rucc 


T is something new to have the case for 

Progressive Education presented in the form 

of a novel—a lively one, too—but that is 
what James M. Shields has done in JusT PLAIN 
Larnin’. Mr. Shields has written a tragedy in 
the sense that the methods he advocates were 
discountenanced in Nugget City, the scene of 
the story, and, thanks to business depression and 
reactionary public opinion, had to give way to 
‘Gust plain larnin’.” 

Mr. Shields has been for thirteen years a 
part of the school system of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. With a fiery intensity of pur- 
pose that is only partly concealed by his 
sprightly style and his humorous handling of 
character, he describes the loudly boosted school 
system in a city made up of tobacco magnates; 
factory workers, black and white; and the 
banking, merchandising, church, and social in- 
terests that lie between those two strata. Then 
he shows a Director of Research and Experi- 
mental Education introduced into the school 
system, “to put Nugget City on the map,” an- 
nounced the chairman of the school board. To 
the great annoyance of his backers the new 
man paid no attention to Nugget City’s place 
on the map but confined himself to the children. 
He introduced progressive methods in a few 
schools with a favorable response from the 
pupils and a tempest of opposition from teach- 
ers who were set in the old ways, parents who 
did not understand, a school board that wanted 
the “fundamentals,” a city hall that wanted 
economy, and factory owners who thought the 
new methods would increase labor troubles. 

Not all the proponents of the new education 
go as far as some of Mr. Shields’ progressives 
in aiming at a reorganized economic system. 
Many, however, will agree with his conclu- 
sions that as far as public schools are concerned 

- 
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Progressive Education should choose its start- 
ing-places carefully and move slowly. 


Contagious Diseases 


Dz. W. W. BAUER, who is director of 
the Bureau of Health and Public Instruction of 
the American Medical Association and a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee of the Summer 
Round-Up, has written a useful book called 
ConTacious DIsEAsEs, WHAT THEY ARE AND 
How To DEAL wiTH THEM. The temptation is 
great to quote Dr. Bauer’s advice in his num- 
berless items regarding prevention and treat- 
ment of communicable diseases. For instance, 
he tells how to improvise an ice bag out of 
a piece of old inner tube, by tying one end 
securely, filling with ice, and tying the other 
end. 

In a style full of “go” and remarkably clear, 
Dr. Bauer presents up-to-date and carefully 
authenticated information about all the com- 
mon contagious diseases, also about quarantine, 
health protection, sick room appointments, and 
home nursing. He warns his readers that the 
book is not intended to supplant the doctor, but 
to help the mother carry out the doctor’s orders 
intelligently. 


For the Youngest Typists 


Mucu is being said now about the 
advisability of teaching young children to use a 
typewriter. As Ralph Haefner explains it in 
TED AND PoLLy, a home typing book for younger 
children, a typewriter fascinates a child; it in- 
creases his manual dexterity; it produces words 
that are as clear as those he reads in books; 
and it can be utilized to supplement his read- 
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ing, spelling, and composition activities. Trp 
AND Potty is for children from six to eight 
years old. They will need an older person’s 
help in using Chapter I, which tells how to 
operate a typewriter, but after that if they are 
able to read first grade stories they can manage 
most of the book themselves. The exercise pages 
are perforated so that they can be removed and 
used directly in the machine. No attempt is 
made to teach fingering at this stage, but the 
use of both hands is established. 


Wise Management of Money 


Fonence BARNARD, supervisor of the 
famous project in teaching thrift in the public 
schools of Brookline, Massachusetts, is author of 
the books which describe the plan, Money MAn- 
AGEMENT MetTuHop. These comprise an Achiewe- 
ment Test Book for boys and girls in the 
grades, another for older students and adults, 
and a Key. 

Miss Barnard’s method has for its objective 
the attainment of a discriminating sense of 
values and the power of self-control, together 
with security. Though it is not primarily a 
course in saving but one in wise management, 
it is based on an apportionment of income into 
four unequal groups—saving, giving, needs, 
wishes —of which saving is provided for first 
of all. 

To adults beginning to establish a home and 
to those in the thick of the battle we especially 
recommend Miss Barnard’s Achievement Test 
Book No. 2, and her Key. 


For Publicity Workers 


Tue National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has published a Pusiiciry MAn- 
UAL for parent-teacher workers, prepared by 
the Publicity Secretary, Clarice Wade. It is 
designed primarily for the direction of volun- 
teer publicity workers, and the fundamental 
principles that underlie publicity, together with 
the pitfalls that inexperienced writers are likely 
to stumble into, are so clearly and simply ex- 
plained in this booklet that a large part of it 
is as valuable to other lay organizations as to 
parent-teacher associations. 

The subject is treated under five heads: the 
Publicity committee and its work; publicity 
channels; the press and publicity; parent- 
teacher publicity relationships; and miscellany. 
Under the third of these heads is included 
what ought to be regarded as law and gospel 
for every publicity worker: the requirements of 
a news story, simple rules for writing news, 
and a style sheet. Another useful item is in- 
struction as to the correct use of parent-teacher 
terminology. 





The address of the National Student Forum 
on the Paris Pact, whose work was discussed in 
the March number of CHILb WELFARE, is 532 
Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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machine. A brand new 
regulation Remington 
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cluded free. Use it 10 
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get new portable typewriter on 10-day free trial 
offer for only 10c a day? Remington-Rand Inc., 
Dept. 3702, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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STAMP OF MERIT 


The appearance of an advertisement in 
CuiLp WELFARE is in itself a stamp of 
merit. In accepting advertising CHILD 
WELFARE considers the reliability of the 
product, the reputation of the firm adver- 
tising and the appropriateness of its 
appeal to the readers. If there is the 
slightest doubt about any product or 
company a careful investigation is made 
before the advertisement is accepted. 


We want our readers to feel they can 
rely with confidence upon the entire 
contents of the magazine including the 
advertising. 


Listed below are the firms advertising 
in this issue. The italics refer to booklets 
and samples which they offer: 


PAGE 
eS Ss ee ore 443 
Grolier Society, The. Booklet 4th Cover 
W. K. Kellogg of Battle Creek. 


pe A eee ae eee 439 
Remington-Rand, Inc. Trial offer. 443 
Rock Island Railroad............. 441 


In writing to advertisers, please mention 
CHLD WELFARE MAGAZINE 
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In writing to advertisers, please mention CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 
































FACTS ABOUT MOTION PICTURES 


By CaTHERYNE CooKE GILMAN 








HE state Motion Picture chairmen re- 
"toe on the progress of the Motion 
Picture Plan of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers indicate that interest 
in the subject of motion pictures is running 
high and is quite universal among parents. 

The reports show a decided gain in re- 
sults in states where local and district chair- 
men have been secured. The number of 
district chairmen vary from one to seven- 
teen, and some states have Motion Picture 
chairmen in each district. ‘The local unit 
chairmen are hard to discover. ‘Two states 
report none, and four less than ten. 
Wyoming has 14, Florida 19, Iowa 50, 
Minnesota 58, Oklahoma 150, Illinois 200, 
and New Jersey 314. 

Many schools have installed motion pic- 
ture machines which are used to teach the 
social subjects. Eight districts from Wy- 
oming are making use of motion pictures 
as an aid to teaching. Others are stimu- 
lating interest in the subject and advising 
associations concerning equipment and film 
sources. Only three states reporting record 
little or no progress. 

Experiments are being made by parent- 
teacher associations. They are purchasing 
motion picture equipment in some places 
and in others they have convinced boards 
of education of the economic and educa- 
tional value of the use of classroom films. 
Seven states reported that no experiments 
had been made along this line. 

How to Appreciate Motion Pictures, by 
Dr. Edgar Dale, and Our Movie Made 
Children, by Henry James Forman, are 
mentioned most frequently as texts used for 
study groups. State chairmen will find that 
greater emphasis on study groups will pro- 
duce valuable results. 
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Visual education departments are to be 
found in thirty-five states. They are usu- 
ally located in the extension divisions of 
state departments of education, and in the 
state universities or leading colleges. Wher- 
ever there is a state branch of the Visual 
Education Section of the National Educa- 
tion Association, attempts should be made 
to codrdinate and supplement the two plans. 


Sears chairmen in eleven of the 
states reporting have made considerable 
progress with the use of entertainment 
films from non-theatrical sources in com- 
munity auditoriums. Many local chairmen 
have been experimenting with this project. 
The Illinois Motion Picture chairman, 
Mrs. Chester H. Greene, reports that a 
local motion picture chairman of Harvey, 
Illinois, gives motion pictures every Friday 
from 7 to 8:30 Pp. M., except when other 
school benefits are being given. The aver- 
age attendance is 600 and a charge of five 
and ten cents has almost paid for a pro- 
jector and daylight screen. In addition to 
the entertainment value, the projector is 
used in classrooms and auditoriums for 
teaching equipment. A teacher is making 
an evaluation study of the use of films. 
Parents and children have expressed great 
satisfaction and compare favorably the 
school program with the one in the local 
theater. 

Mrs. George S. Galloway, chairman of 
the Motion Picture committee for the 
Homewood Parent-Teacher Association, 
another Illinois local unit, reports that a 
children’s movie program is being given in 
their school auditorium once a month. The 
admission is ten cents. Out of 600 school 
children in Homewood under fourteen 
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years of age, there is an average attendance 
at the children’s movies of about 400. The 
chairman says that the funds serve three 
purposes: They provide wholesome enter- 
tainment for children near their homes; 
they are used to buy tax anticipation war- 
rants to aid the schools; and when the tax 
warrants become due, the money is to be 
used for school libraries. 

Sixteen of the states reporting are using 
the monthly releases of non-theatrical films 
from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. Local units in every 
state have used non-theatrical films, and 
their use is increasing rapidly. The Motion 
Picture chairman of the National Congress 
has received over 800 requests from local 
units for carefully selected entertainment 
programs for community use. There are 
many commercial and educational institu- 
tions having libraries designed to supply 
such service. It would seem to be fairly 
easy to provide continuous motion picture 
programs for community auditoriums from 
the mass of entertainment films available, 
but many commercial film libraries, includ- 
ing those in universities and colleges, have 
large quantities of films which are undesir- 
able because of their physical condition and 
their social value. 

The common obstacle to the advance- 


ment of the plan of the Motion Picture © 


committee of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is financial, but other 
difficulties are present. The limited num- 
ber of feature films available, fear of in- 
juring the business of the local motion 
picture manager, and general inertia con- 
stitute real difficulties mentioned by chair- 
men. 

Mrs. Robert Denton, Motion Picture 
chairman of the New Jersey Congress, 
reports 67 associations having successful 
weekly programs. New Jersey has a most 
encouraging situation. 


Mrs. R. G. Williams of Watertown, 
April, 1934 


South Dakota, has had an interesting proj- 
ect which she has been carrying on most 
successfully so far as it has gone. 


"Tas third phase of the National 
Motion Picture Plan is concerned with 
federal legislation which provides super- 
vision of the selection and treatment of 
subject material during the process of pro- 
duction, and regulation of the trade 
practices used in distribution of the product. 
Most of the chairmen report that some of 
their units have distributed and studied 
bills relating to these provisions, passed 
resolutions to support them, - organized 
study groups concerning them, and con- 
tacted congressmen to urge the passage of 
such measures. 

The response of state chairmen to the 
request to protest the signing of the Motion: 
Picture Code with block-booking and blind- 
selling of films was almost unanimous and 
was most gratifying. The passage of the 
code with the provision of block-booking 
and blind-selling retained was most disap- 
pointing. The discriminating provisions 
against the use of non-theatrical films in 
community auditoriums was modified, but 
considerable local initiative will be needed 
to get the best results from it. 

State chairmen quite generally have 
furnished articles on the subject to state 
bulletins, and prepared compilations of 
federal and state source material for every- 
day use as well as for state and national 
conventions. 

A central source of information concern- 
ing motion pictures to be used for educa- 
tional and recreational purposes is essential. 
The Office of Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, is considered the 
logical place for such a service. More 
direct and intimate services are developing 
in state departments of education and in 
universities. 
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CONSULTATION SERVICE 














Local Representation at National Conven- 
tions—Should representatives of local parent- 
teacher associations attend the National Con- 
vention? 


Yes, whenever there is an opportunity. Any 
interested person is privileged to attend as a 
visiting delegate. Official delegates to the 
National Convention are appointed only by 
State boards. 

In no other way can a better understanding 
of the significance of the parent-teacher move- 
ment be attained than through attendance at 
a National Convention—or a state convention. 
The National Convention gives one a conscious- 
ness that throughout the nation parents and 
teachers are unitedly working in the interest 
of children. 

“Suggestions to Convention Delegates,” a 
mimeographed statement which was prepared 
to help delegates get the most from a conven- 
tion, may be obtained from the National Office 
for 5 cents. 


P. T. A. Secretary—Where can I find sugges- 
tions for a secretary who has never acted in this 
position before? 


Suggested duties for P. T. A. secretaries are 
given on pages 7 and 8 of the “Parliamentary 
Procedure” leaflet, or on pages 11 and 12 of the 
National “Handbook.” For more extensive 
suggestions see pages 244 to 250 of the National 
Congress parliamentary authority, Roberts 
Rules of Order Revised. 1f your association 
does not own a copy, it may be found in your 
local library. 


Panel Discussion—Do you think the panel dis- 
cussion method of presenting a topic would be 
interesting as a means of promoting membership 
participation at our P. T. A. meeting? Where 
may information about panel discussions be 
obtained? Information about other successful 
methods would also be appreciated. 


The panel method of presenting a topic may 
be effective in a 


parent-teacher association 
meeting if wisely handled. The following are 
sources of information about it: 
“As Conventions Approach.” CHILD WELFARE 
MaGaAZINE, February, 1934, p. 329. 
“Conference Technics.” National Congress 


Proceedings, 1933, p. 125. 
“Cooperation in Thinking.” Progressive Edu- 
cation, February, 1933, p. 87. 


“Panel.” Journal of Adult Education, January, 
1933, p. 37. 
“Conference Methods,” a mimeographed 


sheet giving brief descriptions of various con- 
ference methods, may be obtained from the 
National Office. Postage (3 cents) should be 
enclosed with your request. 


P. T. A. Booth—Where may I secure sugges- 
tions for setting-up a parent-teacher booth for a 
county fair? 


Your state chairman of Rural Service or the 
state office may have suggestions: to offer. The 
National Office will be glad to help you plan 
for this most important project and, on receipt 
of postage, will send mimeographed directions 
for making reference-display folders and _ set- 
ting up exhibits. For general information re- 
garding exhibits as a means of publicity see 
pages 16, 17, and 18 of the new Publicity Man- 
ual for Parent-Teacher Workers. 


P.T. A. Courses—If there is no parent-teacher 
association in the community, could a group of 
interested individuals take one of the National 
correspondence courses? 


Yes. In one town where there had never 
been a P. T. A., a group of persons met dur- 
ing the summer of 1933 and studied one of 
the National Congress correspondence courses. 
On completion of the course in the fall a Con- 
gress P. T. A. was organized which is func- 
tioning remarkably well according to reports 
recently received. Write to the Education Di- 
vision of the National Office if you wish infor- 


+ mation regarding the five National Congress 


correspondence courses now being offered. 


Correspondence Files — Should letters re- 
ceived by the P. T. A. secretary be filed and 
kept? Should the P. T. A. have permanent 
correspondence files? 


All correspondence received by the secretary 
should be properly filed and kept until ordered 
destroyed by the association. Letters dealing 
with policies and procedure may be placed in 
permanent files and given into the care of the 
historian or the recording secretary. Copies of 
letters of general interest may be mounted in 
the annual history book, sometimes called the 
procedure book. See duties of the secretary, 
page 8, “Parliamentary Procedure” leaflet. 


The Consultation Service is presented by CHILD WELFARE with the cooperation of Mrs. C. E. Roe, 


Field Secretary, and of 
National Congress. 


Mrs. Grace M. Pope, 


: Assistant 
Send parent-teacher questions——with a stamped, self-addressed envelope—to the 


Secretary, Information Division, of the 


Consultatiog Service Bureau, CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, 8 Grove Street, Winchester, Massachusetts. 
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CONCERNING CONTRIBUTORS 

















Sir Thomas Lawrence was a famous British 
painter, who was born in 1769 and died in 1830. 


* * * 


Blanche Halbert has for the last fifteen years 
been working on problems concerned with 
housing. For ten years she was Research 
Director of Better Homes in America and for 
two years associate editor of the eleven volumes 
published by the President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership. She has 
served on state welfare and industrial commis- 
sions in Wisconsin and in California where she 
assisted in the cost of living study made by that 
state. Miss Halbert edited The Better Homes 
Manual, and is now writing for both popular 
and professional magazines on the subject of 
housing. 


* * * 


Mary Esther Dykema writes that she is a “very 
ordinary person,” but her list of achievements 
indicates that she is not ordinary at all. In 
addition to devoting much of her time to her 
son and daughter she finds time to write maga- 
zine articles, a number of which have been pub- 
lished in popular magazines; and to garden 
and travel. She is a graduate of Mt. Holyoke 
College and has served as vice-president and 
Program chairman of the Congress School 
P. T. A. in Grand Rapids, Michigan, where she 
makes her home. She thinks “the public school 
system is the greatest American institution.” 


* * * 


Dorothy Marie Davis has been writing both 
verse and fiction ever since she graduated from 
college in 1926. Last year she won with “a 
four-line bit of nonsense” the $100 prize for 
lyrics offered by Gypsy, a poetry magazine. 
William Butler Yeats was the judge of the 
contest. Miss Davis is a minister’s daughter, 
“a fanatic for Camp Fire,” and when she is not 
writing she is acting at the Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse. She lives in Pasadena, 
California. 


* * * 


Paul L. Essert is Supervisor of Secondary Ed- 
ucation for the Public Schools of Denver, 
Colorado. It is plain from his article in this 
number of CHILD WELFARE that Mr. Essert has 
a great interest in the subject of school marks 
and a progressive attitude toward them. 


a a 


Joseph M. Artman is well known to the readers 
of CH1LD WELFARE as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Character Education for the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Dr. Artman 
lives in Chicago where he has been General 
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Secretary of the Religious Education Association 
since 1926. He is actively interested in race 
relations, and for two years directed the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Centre with special emphasis on 
harmonious relations between whites and 
negroes. 
* * id 

Eunice Cassidy Hendryx has had poems pub- 
lished in a number of periodicals. She has also 
written short stories in rhyme for children, 
and several stories and a number of poems for 
adults. She says that writing for and about 
children is her greatest interest. Mrs. Hendryx 
lives in Bloomington, Illinois. 


* * * 


Shirley W. Wynne, M.D., was until recently 
Commissioner of Health for New York City. 
Since the first of the year he has been president 
of the Greater New York-New Jersey Milk 
Institute. Last fall he was chairman of a com- 
mittee which put on a vitamin and nutrition 
show as part of the Exposition of Women’s - 
Arts and Industries held in New York. 


* * * 


M. Louise C. Hastings has from time to time 
written helpful articles for this magazine 
which have made her many friends. She lives 
in Dorchester, Massachusetts. Her daughter. 
Olive Hastings, furnished the excellent photo- 
graphs for the current article. 


* * * 


Helen R. Wentworth is well qualified to edit 
the department on “The P. T. A. at Work” for 
she has had valuable experience in parent- 
teacher work in a number of states. She served 
on the board of the Florida Congress in charge 
of program service, has been first vice-president 
of the Massachusetts Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, and is now chairman of its School Educa- 
tion committee. Mrs. Wentworth is a graduate 
of Wellesley College, and an enthusiastic worker 
in many of its activities. She has two sons. 

~~ = 


Catheryne Cooke Gilman .is president of the 
Federal Motion Picture Council in America, a 
member of the National Committee of the 
Motion Picture Research Council, correspondent 
from the United States to the Motion Picture 
committee of the International Council of 
Women, a_ contributing editor of CHiLp 
WELFARE, and chairman of the Motion Picture 
committee of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. For years Mrs. Gilman has been 
writing articles for national and international 
magazines. Twice she has been sent to inter- 
national motion picture conferences. Mrs. Gil- 
man is the mother of three children and lives in 
Minneapolis. 
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Coming in May 


Off to a Good Start 
Douctas A. THom, M.D. 


A wise psychiatrist advises parents on 
how to give their boys and girls the right 
start on the road to successful living. 





Grandmotherhood 


GarRRY CLEVELAND MYERS 


A favorite author of CHILD WELFARE 
readers discusses practical methods of 
meeting some of the difficulties to be faced 
in the relations of grandparents and their 
children and grandchildren. 





Harmless Discipline 
A.ice D. KELLY 


A mother and student of child training 
expresses the opinion that using the rod 
may spoil the child, and suggests ways of 
making discipline logical. 








FOR MATERIAL 


About the Preschool Child 
Turn to pages 402, 412, 418, 420, 427 





About the Elementary 
School Child 


Turn to pages 405, 409, 418, 427, 441 





About Older Boys and Girls 
Turn to pages 405, 409, 427, 441 





For Parent-Teacher Units 


Turn to pages 395, 410, 411, 420, 432, 436, 
438, 442, 444, 446 





Concerning All Children 


Turn to pages 395, 396, 414, 417, 420, 422, 
424, 431, 442 











THE SUBSCRIPTION CAMPAIGN REPORT 


AS OF FEBRUARY 28, 1934 


All states are taking an active part in the campaign. They are divided into classes on 
a membership basis and up to and including February 28, 1934, have forwarded subscriptions 


as follows: 


CLASS A CLASS B CLASS C CLASS D 
1 Bile: ..... A209 «= A Tekes....ss.... 2796 2 Memees .....: 1218 1 No. Carolina.1267 
2 New York...3626 2 Missouri ....1970 2 Minnesota ...1163 2 Wisconsin ... 947 
3 Pennsylvania .3505 3 Michigan ....1446 3 Arkansas ....1155 3 Kentucky .... 855 
4 New Jersey...3390 4 Colorado ....1364 4 Washington .. 991 4 Oregon ..... 853 
rer 2957 § Indiana ..... 1311 S$ Piewsea ...... 911 5 Alabama .... 532 
6 California ...2433 6 Iowa........ 1194 6 Tennessee ... 613 6 Nebraska .... 407 
7 Georgia ..... 1092 7 Massachusetts 302 
CLASS E CLASS F CLASS G 

1 Oklahoma ...1312 1 South Dakota. 517 1 Arizona ..... 355 

2 Connecticut .. 881 2 Mississippi .. 312 2 Montana .... 344 

3 Louisiana ... 477 3 Vermont..... 275 0 eee 314 

4 Rhode Island. 426 4 Virginia ..... 262 4 Wyoming .... 217 

5 North Dakota. 313 5 Maryland . 188 5 New Mexico.. 163 

6 West Virginia 244 6 So. Carolina... 187 6 Meme ....... 110 


7 Dist. of Col... 230 7 Hawaii 
8 Delaware 


pee 42 7 N. Hampshire 102 


28 eS oR Perea 32 


Introduce CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE to friends and relatives who have children. 
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